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Summary 



♦ Over the 150 years of Texas history, its population has doubled eight times. Most 
relative growth occurred durir^ the 1800s, but Tc^ has added 116 million people to its 
1910 population of 3.9 million and has doubled in si% twice during the past 75 years. 
The estimated iK)pulation of Texas for 19S5 is 16^ million. 

♦ In 1980, 14,229,191 Texans were enumerated in the UJS, Census of Population 
making Texas as the third most populous state in the nation* It is likely to surpass New 
York by 1990 and rank second to California* 

♦ A magnet for migrants and immigrants alike, Texas will continue to grow and 
should double in size over the nart half-century. In marked contrast, the United 
States population is expected tc increase by only 28 percent during the same period. 

• The future is filled with demogi aphic change for the state of Texas. Certain 
recent processes like rural population decline and increasing heterogeniety which 
have been prevalent since t\w 1950s will continue. TTie present decade has seen a 
reduction in agriojltural w'mployment accompanied by a vitalization of finance, services 
and trade. Ethnic heterogeneity has been on the rise e^)ccially since 1970 when the 
Hi^anic population made up only 16.5 percent of the state; Texas is now nearly 23 
percent Hispanic and is exj>ected to contain no ethnic majority by 2015. 

* In addition to being ethnically heterogeneous, Texas' population claims diverse 
places of origin. Both domestic and international migration contribute to the fact that 
about one-third of all Texans were born outside the state. Of the native-bom Americans 
who migrate to th« Lone Star State, forty*five percent come from the South, more than 
a quarter hail from the North Central Region, and the remainder travel from the West 
and Northeast 

• Immigrants to Texas accounted for six percent of the state's 1980 population, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. This proportion is just under the national average 
of 6.2 percent. Over two-thirds of foreign-bom Texans came firom Latin America; most of 
them were Mexican. Proximity to the national boundary prescribes interaction and 

the border states of California and Texas together host three-quai ters of the entire 
Mexican-born population in the United States. 

• Under reasonable assumptions regarding fertility and ^c-specific immigration rates, 
Anglo children will lose their majority before the turn of the century; by 1995 they 

will make up 48 percent of tl^ state's population under age 15. Thirty years from 
now, young Hispanics will equal Angl(^ in numbers. If current trends continue. Black 
youths will comprise smaller proportions in the future while Asian proportions will grow. 



• As the population becomes more ethnically diverse, its demographic, economic, 
and sociocultur^ profiles will change. The Anglo majority will decline, but the effects of 
its cycle of demographic behavior will be felt for decades to come, as its small families 
migrate, age and leave the labor force, emigrate or stay and create a demand for 
s}?ecialized services. Demands on the state's educational system will compete for public 
funds as the school-age population remains large and becomes increasingly Spanish- 
speaking. Over the past ten years alone, six percent of Texas public school membership 
shifted from Anglo to Hispanic -- an indication of what is to come. 

• Social and demographic change will alter the composition of the labor force. 
The supply of young Anglo adults will fall short of replacing those who retire or die. 
A substitute for the traditional worker will emerge: between 2000 and 2035. Anglo 
females and minorities will comprise 95 percent of the new entrants into the Texas labor 
force. 

* While the state undergoes restructuring of its ethnic makeup and age composition, 
each of its six regions will transform differently. Nearly half of the state's population 

is found in the eastern, metropolitan regions of Houston and Dallas. Hispanics are fewer, 
incomes are higher, people are letter educated and prospects for the future are much 
different than those in South Texas v/hert a highly Hispanic, blue-collar economy prevails. 
West Texas should hold its Anglo majority for at least fifty years and age more quickly 
than the other regions. 

* Economically, socially, and culturally. Texas :s bound for major change 
over the next five decades. The rapidity with which tht state will become less Anglo 
and older is variable and dependent primarily upon the i.'^te of immigration from year 
to yeai. Fluctuations in age-specific migration rates necessarily affect the 
dynamics of Texas' demographic profile, the state s labor force .md economy, 
education, public works, voting and politics, health, and even the level of etnnic 
tension as a function of institutional reform. 



Ints siinimars was prepared by Joanne Scully, Research Demographer a! the Population 
lUien nce Bureau, Inc. Ms. Scully developed the projections used as bases for the report, 
nun uU il hxhnical assistance to the authors, and coordinated the report's production. 



Chapter I 



The Population of Texas: Past, Present, Future 

Texans have just celebrated their sesquicentennial anniversary. At the time of 
independence in 1836, the population of the Republic of Texas was probably no more than 
50,000. Indeed, at the first census taken after jot^'ng the United States in 1850, only 212,592 
Texans were enumerated.(l) 

Today, Texas' population is approaching 17 million marking an increase of 2.7 million 
over the 14.2 enumerated in 1980. For this study, we have projected that 1980 total forward 
to 1985. We estimate the population of Texas at mid-decade to be 16,477,510 (Table 1.1) 

Over the 150 years of Texas history, its numbers have increased incredibly. Over that 
same century and a half, many other demographic changes have taken place. The challenges 
and excitement of Texas were and still are attractive to non-Texans, from within and outside 
the United States. The state has also witnessed the rapid growth of major cities and by 1980, 
Texas was the only state with three cities among the ten largest in the nation. In Chapter II, 
some of these recent changes are discussed in more detail* 

The future population of Texas - its size and composition and what these mean for its 
social and economic structure - are the primary concerns of this study. Many projections of 
the state's population have been prepared by various organizations. The U.S. Census 
Bureau projects a population of 20.7 million by the turn of the century.(2) The Center for 
Health and Manpower Studies at the University of Texas School of Public Health has 
prepared projections of the Texas population to the year 2000, Projections have been 
prepared by other state agencies as welK All reach somewhat similar conclusions about the 
size of Texas' population at the turn of the century: between 20,7 and 22,1 million. (3) 
Projections prepared by Murdock and Hwang at Texas A&M University yield rather 
different results. If the 1970-80 migration rates persist in the future, the population will 
reach 21 million in 2000. If the 1980-82 trend is maintained, the 24 million mark will be 
approached. However, if the slowtr increase noted between 1982 and 1984 continues Texas 
will have only 19 million people by that year.(4) 

While our methodology and assumptions differ somewhat, the overall projections do not 
vary widely. Table 1.2 summarizes the period 1985-2035 under our moderate assumptions. 
By the turn of the century, the population of Texas will surpass twenty-million, and by 2035 




it will approximate 30.2 million. Thus over the 50 year period, 1985-2035, the number of 
Texans will almost double. In marked contrast, the United States population is expected to 
increase by only 28 percent According to the most recent Census Bureau projections, the 
nation will number 307 million in 2035 compared to 239 million in 1985.(5) Texas's 
proportion of the nation's total will thereby increase significantly, from 7.1 percent in 1985 
to 10 percent in 2035. 

Mow accurate are these projections? Demographers who make population projections 
are often asked this question. Demogr^lK^rs always gh/e the same reply. We simply do not 
know, because these are not predictions, t!^ are not even forecasts, they are proj«:tions. A 
projection is simply the number of persons who will comprise the population of an area at 
some future point in time luxording to dearly stated demc^aphic assumptions. 

Given specific rates of fertility, migration, and mortality, the population of m ^rea will De 
a certain number in a certain year. In other words, a population projection is intended to 
answer the question: •'What if.,,?** It need not even be realistic. Indeed, population 
projections are sometimes used to demonstrate the utter impossibility of maintaininp 
certain rates of growth. For otample, in 1974 tte noted demographer, Andey Coale, calcu- 
lated that if the then current rate of world population growth (2 percent per annum) 
continued indefinitely, in less than 700 years there would be one person for every square 
foot on the earth's surface. (6) Qearly this was not intended as a prediction! Rather it 
iilustri^ted quite vividly that the planet cannot maintain such a rate of growth for very long. 
At the other extreme, Bouvier has projected the United States population, without immi- 
grarion, but maintaining its current fertility and mrrtality rates. Within four thousand years, 
the population would be down to two persons!{7) Again this is not a prediction but merely 
an illustration of something that undoubtedly will not occur. 

These examples are extreme, yet they demonstrate what demographer Peter Morrison 
meant when he wrote: "In fact the purpose of projecting population is not exclusively, or 
even primarily, to make accurate predictions. Rather, it is to identify and chart the likely 
effects of influences and contingencies that will determine future population size." (8) Most 
projections attempt to be realistic. The assumptions generally reflect what appear to be 
reasonable at a given point in time. Therein lies the most important aspect of making 
projections. Populations rise or fall because of shifts in fertility, mortality and/or migration. 
Assumptions are made about future levels of such demographic behavior. Unrealistic 
assumptions can be used, but more reasonable ones are usually employed. Furthermore, 
alternative scenarios are sometimes prepared that utilize different assumptions usually 
about one type of demographic behavior. This allows the user to tetter adapt them to his or 
her views about the ftiture. 



This report's projections for Texas are based on what we consider reasonable 
assumptions about future demographic behavior Our medium scenario (B) wili serve as the 
base for most discussions in the report. TWo other projections have been prepared that 
depict what would occur under lower (A) and higher (C) levels of migration. Only a 
summary of the aswmptions is discussed here. (See Figure 1.1) The reader should refer to 
Appendix A for a detailed analysis and rationale for all the assumptions. 

In all three scenarios, fertility is assumed to converge for all ethnic groups at either 1,8 or 
12 live births per woman by 2035. In all instates e^ccept one, this will mean a decline from 
rates as high as 4.0 live births per woman. Similarly, life e>cpectancy is assumed to increase 
for all groups and to converge at 76 years for males and 80 years for females by 203S. 
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Migration, whether domestic or international, poses the most difficult challenge when 
developing population projections. Our medium scenario (B) assumes net migration of 
122^00 per year of which 72300 is international and 50,000 domestic The low level model 
(A) assumes no international migration whatsoever. Admittedly unrealistic, it nevertheless 
allows a determination of the ^tual contribution of immigration to the future population of 
Texas. The high level model (C) asaimes considerable clandestine movements into the state. 
Net immigration from Latin America is triple the level in the medium scenario and as a 
result the overall level of in-migration is increased to 232^00 per year, of which 182,500 is 
international. 

Table 1.3 illustrates the variations in future population size that result from these 
alternative migration scenarios. Without any immigration whatsoever, the state's population 
would only reach 19.4 million in '>000, almost 1.5 million less than with moderate 
immigration. By 203S, the difference would amount to 6.3 million as the no immigration 
scenario projects a population of 23.9 million in that year compared to 30.2 million under 
the moderate migration model. The high immigration model yields considerably larger 
numbers in future years. By 2000, the Texas population would be about 23 million; it would 
approach 40 million 35 years later. Thus, if higher levels of immigration are maintained, the 
population of Texas will more than double over the next half cenniry. 

\Vhat will be the size of Texas' population in future years? The B scenario which serves 
as the source for most of our discussions is conservative, particularly insofar as both 
domestic and international migration are concerned. This is deliberately so; we prefer to err 
on the low rather than on the high side of such projections. The 20 million mark should be 
attained within the next 15 years. Short term projections tend to be quite reliable. As for the 
longer run, much depends on future levels of both domestic and international migration. 
That the 30 million mark will be reached well before the middle of the 2lst century seems 
assured; the question remains, when will it be reached by 2015 as our High model 
suggests or perhaps by 2035 as our Medium Scenario projects? That depends on future 
levels of migration, domestic as well as international. 




TABLE 1.1 



ESTIMATED POPULATION OF TEXAS • JULY 1 1985 



Age 


Mate 


Femate 


Total 


(M 


735527 


707932 


1443529 


5-9 


641549 


613159 


1254708 


10-14 


643289 


615097 


125S386 


1519 


681043 


660342 


1341385 


20-24 


817834 


772475 


159a:K» 


25-29 


860270 


7^23 


1658693 


30-34 


770707 


729366 


1500073 


35-39 


636386 


19557 


255943 


4044 


475162 


472535 


947697 


45-49 


375467 


3S1659 


7571^ 


50-54 


337149 


58194 


695343 


55-59 


24017 


56538 


6a)SSS 


60^ 


294174 


333871 


628045 


65-69 


22*^ 


270031 


499839 


TO-74 


177107 


235423 


412530 


75-79 


117585 


16942S 


287010 


80* 


91888 


174724 


266612 


Total 


^08762 


8268751 


16477510 



TABLE U 

PROJECTED POPUIATION OF TEXAS: 1985-2035 
(in thousands) 

Year Number 



1985 


16478 


1990 


17950 


1995 


19419 


2)00 


2»S63 


2005 


22307 


2010 


23782 


201$ 


25269 


2020 


26705 


2025 


2aG4 


2)30 


29196 


2035 


30234 



TABLE U 

ALTERNATIVE PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION 
OF TEXAS: 1990-2035 (population in tliousands) 



Year 




Scenario 






A 


B 


C 


1990 


17544 


17950 


18570 


2000 


19420 


20863 


23083 


mo 


21116 


23782 


27900 


2025 


23212 


28024 


35488 


2035 


23879 


30234 


40110 
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Chapter II 



Texas - 1980 



The 14,229,191 Texans enumerated in 1980 represented a 27.1 percent increase over the 
1 1,196,730 counted in 1970. Growth throughout the 20th century has been remarkable and 
has exceeded that for the nation as a whole. In 1900, the state's inhabitants barely surpassed 
3 miihon; thus, a five-fold gain has occurred over 80 years. Indeed the population almost 
doubled between 1950 and 1980. (Table 2.1) 

As a result, Texas' share of the nation's total has grown consideraMv. By 1980, the state 
ranked third behind California and New York. As recently as 1960 Texas was sixth and 
moved ahead of Ohio and Illinois by 1970 and Pennsylvania by 1973.(1) The Census Bureau 
projects »hat by 1990 Texas will surpass New York to become the second largest state in the 
nation. 

Four out of five Texans live in urban areas. However, urbanization is a relatively new 
phenomenon. As recently as 1940, 55 percent of the population was rural. Today, more than 
80 percent of Texans live in its metropolitan areas and the largest four (Houston, Dallas- 
Fort Worth, San Antonio and Austin) include some 8 million in. abifants or 54 percent of 
the people in the state. 

Rural population decline is quite dramatic and is best exemplified by the proportion of 
the workforce in farm occupations. From 8 percent in 1950, it fell to 2,9 percent by 1980. 

Ethnic Composition': Just under two-thirds (65.8) of the 1980 population were Anglos 
with another 21 percent Hispanic (92 percent of whom were Mexican); 11.9 percent Black; 



• The term "cihnic" as used in this repon encompasses some distinctions that are often cfflisidered racial. Our 
convention is followed in part fw simplicity, but also becaise some of the nKJSt common current categories 
have at best ambiguous racial bas^ For example, South Asi7.ns are generally classifled as nonwhitc, but many 
are in fact racially Caucasian. People of mixei blackAvhite origin are usually classified as black without regard 
to whether the greater iHt)portion of their ancestry is in fact white or black, Hispanics ?rc usually classified as 
whites, even though many of them are racially mixed. Finally, Anglo includes many people not of Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry, including the co-author of this report! For these reasons, in this report, "ethnicity" rather than "race" 
will be used. 
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1,3 percent Asian anc' Other. Since 1970, Texas has become increa .mgly diverse. As 
demographer Parker Frisbie recently wrote: "...the Hispanic population of the state has 
experienced growth tha'. far exc^s Hk quite rapid increments to the general population. In 
1980. there were nearly 3 million Texans of Hispanic descent, making up 21 percent of the 
total, as compared to only 16^ percent in 1970....The .^owth rate of the Mexican origin 
population has been phenomenal-that population increa.»ed by 70 percent between 1970 
and 1980, as compared to a 22 percent increase for Blacks and less thnn a 15 percent 
increase for •Anglos"'(2) 

Place of Origin: Both domestic and international migration have cor.tributed significantly 
to recent growth in Texas. For the 1970-80 decade, 58 percent of the numerical gain 
resulted from net movements into the state, either from elsewhere in the njiion or from 
abroad. 

About one-third of all the people living in Tt<as in 1980 were born outside the state 
including 6 percent bom outside the United States. Of all the native bom in-migrants, more 
than 45 percent were from the South, 27 percent ft;im the North Central region; IS percent 
from the West; and 13 percent came from the Northeast. More than 11 percent of the 
native-bom peopb living in Texas in 1980 moved from anotter state after 1975. TTwir place 
of earlier residence is fairly similar tv those horn cntside the state: 36 percent from the 
South, about one-quarter each from the West and the North Central regions and 14 percent 
from the Northeast, As seen in Table 22 there are variations among the four ethnic groups. 

The Foreign-Born: According to the 1980 Census, six percent or 856,213 Texans wei 
foreign-born. This proportion is just under the national average of 6 2 percent and 
considerably smaller than the 15 percent noted in California 

Texas' foreign-born population differs from that of the nation in both country of birth 
and recency of immigration. Close to half (45.4) of all foreign-born persons in the United 
States came from Europe or Canada; in Texas these constitute but 15 percent. On the other 
hand. Mexicans, only 17 percent of the nation's foreign-bom, comprise almost 63 percent of 
those living in Texas. Over two-thirds of all the foreign-bom in the state came from Latin 
America. More than 12 percent of all Latin American immigrants in the United States 
reside in Texas which is second only to Caliiomia (36.5) in thai regard. 

The largest number of immigrants for both Texas and the United States, come from 
Mexico. (Table 2.4 and Fig. 2.3) That population of the United States is concentrated in a 
few states. Of the total number of persons born in Mexico, California alone has more than 
half, Texas nearly a quarter, and Illinois almost 10 percent. Together, these three states 
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comprise 88.4 percent of the entire Meacan-bom population in the United States. (3) 

Over half of all foreign-bom Texans arrived between 1970 and i98C. Among Asians and 
Africans, the proportion rises to 80 percent; less than 30 percent of Europeans or 
Canadians are new immigrants. Over half of all Mexicans and other Latin Americans 
migrated to Texas since 1970. Mexicans represent 61 percent and other Latin Amficans 
another 6 percent of all recent immigrants to Texas, while Asians account for 22 percent 
and &iropeans and Canadians 8 percent. 

The increases in the number of immigrants from Asia and Africa are particularly striking. 
Texas figures differ markedly from the nation's where Mexicans arc less than one-quarter of 
all recent immigrants while Asians represent one-third; other Latin Americans, Europeans 
and Canadians each close to 20 percent. 



Population of Texas 1900 to 1980 
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Characteristics of T^ns, 1980: Texas' median age is slightly lower than the nation's - 
28.2 compared to 30,0. (Table Z8) While almost 31 percent of the nation's population is 
aged 45 or older, thaf proportion is only 27.4 in Texas. Texas has lightly more males per 100 
females than the nation, on average, 96.8 as oppc^d to 94.9. 

Fertility is a bit higher in Tnas as the number of persons per fomiiy is 333 compc:red to 
3.27 for the nation. Texas women aged 35 and older have had 2.8 children while American 
women of the same age have had 2.6. The proportion of family households with no male 
present is slightly higher than the nation's. TTie proportion of Texas residents aged 25 or 
older who have completed at least high school was 62*6 percent in 1980 compared to 66.5 
percent for the nation. Texas ranked a low 38th among the 50 states on this educational 
measure. The 4.5 percent of Texans who speak English "not well" or '^not at air is more 
than twice as high as that for the nation (2.0). 

Overall differences in CK:cupation and income between the state and the nation are not 
great. However, in 1980 the proportion of Texas families below the poverty level was 11.1 
percent compared to 9.6 percent for the nation. New York Times writer Robert Reinhold 
points out that Texas has never been a really rich land. "In 1970, before the gusher, per 
capita personal income was 5 percent below the nation^ average. In 1982 it rose to slightly 
above^ but by last year [1985] it was 2 percent below, putting Texas 22nd among the states in 
personal wealth."(4) As Frisbie has commented: '^...Texans in the 1980s confront difficult 
social and economic issues that require continued efforts directed at their reso]ution."(5) 

How do native and foreign-born Texans compare on these demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics? The native-born include ail the residents of Texas bom either in 
the state or elsewhere in the nation. For the foreign-born the discussion is limited to 
persons bom in the main sending countries: Mexico, United Kingdom, Canada, Vietnam. 
(Germany is not included for l^k of available data.) Together tiiese four countries account 
for more than 70 percent of the foreign-bom living in Texas in 1980. 

On average, native-bom Texans are older than their foreign-born counterparts (Table 
Z6). For example, the median age for native-bom is 27.8; for Mexican bom 24.1. Similarly, 
sex ratios differ substantially: native bom 97 males per 100 females; Mexican-bom 1 18 per 
100* Differences are even greater between the native-bom and those coming from Vietnam. 
Canadians and Britains are more similar to native-born Texans insofar as age and sex 
composition are concerned. 
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Place of Birth of US-Bom 
Residents of Texas 




fig, 23 

Place of Birth for Immigrants 
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Whereas native-born Texans have 3.28 persons per family, Mexicans have 4.47. 
Vietnamese families are even larger than Mexican. Tliose from the United Kingdom and 
Canada closely resemble the native-bom Texan& 



The proportion of family households with no husband present is greater for the native 
than the foreign-bom. This may be explained, at least in part, by the fairly large number of 
Blacks in the native-bom population* 

Turning to social and economic :haracteristics, 64 percent of all native-born Texans 25 
years of age and older, have completed at least four years of high school including 17 
percent who finished at least four years of college. Educational attainment among people 
coming from the United Kingdom and Canada is even higher. Interestingly, the educational 
attainment of early refugees from Vietnam is almost on a par with the native-born. Among 
Mexican immigrants, however, only 15 J percent completed high school and 2.9 percent 
finished college. (Table 2.7) 

Almost all native-born Texans as well as those from the United Kingdom and Canada 
^eak English well. On the other hand. 40 percent of Vietnamese indicated that they spoke 
the language **not weir* or "not at all." The proportion rose to more than 63 percent among 
the Mexican-bom. 

The wide divergences in educational attainment are reflected in occupations and income. 
Some 55 percent of the native-born work at white-collar jobs (i.e. man^erial, professional, 
technical and sales etc) as do around 75 percent of those bom in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. In marked contrast, less than 12 percent of Mexican-born and 35 percent of the 
Vietnamese work at such occupations. The latter two groups are overrepresented among 
blue-collar workers: 65 percent for Vietnamese and 88 {^rcent for Mexicans compared to 24 
percent for Britishers, 21 percent for Canadians and 45 percent for the native-bom. 

In 1979 native-born Texan families earned twice as much as Mexican-born families. The 
Canadian-bom earned three times as much. The Mexican annual average income of $10,253 
was low compared to that for Vietnamese ($15,562), It is not surprising that while 10 
percent of native-born families felt below the poverty level, no less than 37 percent of 
Mexican-born, and 30 percent of Vietnamese families did so. Of those familes in poverty, 63 
percent of the Mexican-born had no husband present compared to less than 30 percent 
among the native-bom. 

Let us now turn to a comparison of the four ethnic groups who are the main focus of 
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attention in this study: Angio, Black, Hispanic, Asian, all irrespective of place of birth. 
(Table 18) 

Hispanics are considerably younger than Anglos. A difference of nine years is noted. 
Blacks and Asians rank between Anglos and Hi^anics. Differences in the proportions of 
males and females are not particularly large with only the Asians having more males than 
female in their population. 

Hispanics have the largest families 4,16 persons compared to 3.07 for Anglos, 3.S3 for 
Asians and 3.66 for Blacks, Similarly, the lumber of children ever bom to women 35 and 
older is considerably greater for Hi^anics than for others. On average Hispanic women 
have had 3.7 children while at the other extreme Anglos have had but 2.4. Almost 31 
percent of all Black households in Texas ha\^ no hi^band present. This proportion is more 
than twice that for Anglos and b even greater wl^n compared to Asians and Hi^anics. 



Pkiucational Attainment of Ethnic Populations 
of Texas 1980 
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Educational attainment statistics illustrate tt^ mas^ differences among the four ethnic 
groups. Whereas more than 70 percent of all Anglos 25 and older have completed high 
school and 20 peix:ent have finisl^d at least four years of college, the re^)^tive proportions 
among Hi^anics are 35 percent and 6 percent. More than half of all Blacks living in Texas 
have completed high school and 9 percent have had four years or more of college. Asians 
have an even higher overall level of education^ attainment than Anglos. Asians, however, 
were very few in 1980 and shifts in immigration sources since then have undoubtedly led to 
a reduction in this very high level of schooling. (Fig. 2.4) 

Sixty percent of Anglos are employed in what are generally considered white-collar jobs. 
Almost 56 percent of Asians are similarly employed. The proportion fulls to about 35 
percent for both Blacks and Hispanics. This division is also noted in family income where 
Anglos and Asians earn around $2G,(H)0 or more while Blacks and Hispanics earn about 
$13,000. Close to one*quarter of all Black and Hispanic families earn below the amount 
needed to be considered out of poverty. This compares to less than 15 percent for Asians 
and under 6 percent for Anglos, Tlie pattern is repeated wt^n examining the proportion of 
family households with no husband present and below the poverty level; almost half of 
Hispanic and Black family households fall into this category compared to 35 percent among 
Asians and 16 percent for Anglos. 

Texas has exhibited rapid population growth in recent decades. In addition, it has 
witnessed a dramatic shift in the sources of that population growth. Not only has interna! 
migration remained high, the level of international migration has increased resulting in a 
more heterogeneous society than had been seen in perhaps 150 years. 

Texas does not always fare particularly well when compared to other states on various 
social and economic characteristics. This is particularly true in education. The wide 
discrepancies between Anglos and the other ethnic groups on these various indicators of 
economic and social "success" warrant further investigation as the future of the state is 
considered. 
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TABLE 2.1 



POPULATION AND P0PUU\T10N GROWTH OF TEXAS: 1900 TO 1980. 



To(al Pc^Iadon Percent Chan^ 



1980 


14229191 


1970-1980 


27.1 


1970 


11196730 


1960-1970 


16.9 


1960 


9579677 


1950-1960 


24.2 


1950 


7711194 


1940-1950 


20.2 


1940 


6414824 


1930^1940 


lai 


1930 


5824715 


1920-1930 


24.9 


1920 


4663228 


19101920 


19."? 


1910 


3S96Si2 


1900-1910 


27.8 


1900 


3048710 







TABLE 2.2 

PLACE OF BIRTH OF U.S.-BORN RESIDENTS OF TEXAS, BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980. 



Ethnic 
GrtHip 



Total 



Texas 



Place of Birth 



Diff. 
State 



NE 



Region 
NC SO 



W 



Total 13372978 9654458 
99.16 72.19 



3605541 453319 981015 1629395 541812 

26.96 3J9 7J4 12.18 4.05 

100.00 1237 27.21 45.19 15.03 



Anglo 9207250 6052346 3088408 418932 877911 1347923 423642 

99.28 65.73 3334 4i5 9.75 14.64 4.60 

100.00 1336 29.07 43.64 13.72 



Black 



1667536 
99.62 



135^09 
81.49 



302354 

18.13 

100,00 



17287 
1.04 
572 



27214 
1,63 
9,00 



235003 
14.09 

77.72 



22850 
1.37 
7,56 



Asian & 
Other 



84972 
95.61 



43054 
50.67 



38184 
44,M 
100.00 



3538 
4.16 
9.27 



6628 
7.80 
17J6 



17839 
20.99 
46.72 



10179 
11.98 
26.66 



Hispanic 241.3220 2200149 176595 13562 49262 28630 85141 

98.49 91.17 7J2 036 Z04 1.19 3..53 

100.00 7.68 27.90 16,21 48,21 



NE- Northeast; NC- North Central; SO- South; W- West. 
Table refers to native-born who reptMied suit of birth. 
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TABLE 2J 



RESIDENCE IN 1975 OF THE U.S.-BORN POPUIATION RESIDING IN TEXAS IN 1980, 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 



Ethnic 
Group 



Total 



Tetas 



Residence in 197$ of 
Populalkm Age 5* in 19S0 
Diff. 



State 



NE 



Region 
NC SO 



Texas 12731140 11294903 
100.00 88.72 



1436237 
11.28 
100.00 



194878 
li3 
13J7 



371823 
2.92 
25.89 



521499 
4.10 
36.31 



34«)37 

2.73 
24.23 



Anglo 8634152 7464S32 
100.00 86.4S 



1169620 
13i5 
100.00 



165286 
1.91 
14.13 



313333 

3,63 
26.79 



429500 
4.97 
36.72 



261501 
3.03 
22.36 



Black 1512500 1399068 
100.00 92-50 



113432 
7.50 
100.00 



13372 
0.88 
11.79 



19872 
1.31 
17.52 



57446 
3.80 
50.64 



22742 
1.50 

20.05 



Asian & 
Other 



114907 
100.00 



82471 

71.77 



32436 
28.23 
100.00 



6282 
5.47 

15.3? 



7386 
6.43 
2177 



10127 
8.81 
31.22 



8641 

7.52 
26.64 



Ktsp. 



2469581 
100.00 



2348832 
95.11 



120749 
4J9 

100.00 



9938 
0.40 
8.23 



31232 
1.26 

25.87 



24426 
0.99 
^.23 



55153 
Z23 
45.68 



TABLE 2.4 

IFOREIGN-BORN POPUIATION FOR TEXAS AND THE U.S., BY PERIOD OF 
ENTRY TO THE U.S. AND COUNTRY OR REGION OF BIRTH: 1980. 



Place of 
Binh 



Texas 



Ever Entered 
Number Percent 



Entered 70- "80 
Number Percent 



Foreign Born Population 

United States 
Ever Entered Entered *70-'8f) 

Number Percent 



Number Percent 



Ali 

Countries 



794434 98.66 



419974 97.94 



13193882 98 49 



5243223 97 52 



America 
(excl. Mcx.) 



47676 6.00 



25694 6 12 



2183834 16.55 1070773 20 42 



Mexico 



498181 62.71 255510 60.84 



2199221 16.67 1270246 24.23 



Asia 



117516 1479 



94117 22.41 



2539777 19.25 1763129 33.63 



Can. .Eur. 
& USSR 



117863 14.84 



3453) 8.22 



5992431 45.42 967938 18.46 



Other 



2534 0.32 



1474 0J5 



Table refers to foreign bom wf)o reported country of birth. 



78896 0.60 



41263 079 
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TABLE 2^ 

LEADING COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN BORN IN TEXAS: 1980 



Foreign B(^n 
LWng In Texas, 1%0 



Country Number Proportion 
All Countries 

Reported 794434 100.00 
Ijcading 

Countries 644M6 82.44 

Mexico 4^181 6171 

Germany 34419 4,33 

Vietnam 247V3 3.12 
Umted 

Kingdom 22389 2.82 

Canada 17409 119 

India 13905 1.75 

Korea 11562 1.46 

Philippines 11553 1.45 
China & 

Hong Kong 10635 1.34 

Cuba 10103 1.27 
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TABLE 16 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF TEXAS 
BY SELECTED PLACES OF BIRTH: 1980* 



Charactcnstk: 



Fcmign Bom 
Immigraied 1970-19S) 



Mcxh:o 



Vietnam 
(1975-80) 



United 
Kingdom 



Canada 



Native- 
Bcxm 

Living 
inToas 



Number of Persons 2SS510 22856 8194 6461 13372978 

Median Age 24,1 22.6 29.4 25.4 27.8 

Percent 15hW years 68-21 58.75 65.38 60,42 47,15 

Percent 45 yeare* 8,51 11.26 11,12 11,48 27J9 
Males per 100 

Females (sex raUo) 117i5 12047 81.40 96.17 96.79 
Sex ratio of 

Population 15 yre* 12M4 122.55 73.34 89,48 94.26 

Persons per Family 4.47 4.72 3.39 3.21 3.28 
Children Ever Born per 

1000 Females 35-44 4359 4127 1993 2033 2^12 
Percent of Family 

Hm«cboldsw/no 8.94 10.28 5.76 5.90 12.28 
Husband Preseni 



or: 
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TABLE 2.7 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPUUTION OF TEXAS 

BY SEUBCTED PLACES OF BIRTH: im 



Charactcrtstic 



Modco 



Foreign Bom 
Immigrated 1970^1980 



(1975^) 



Uniied 
Kingdom 



Canada 



Native- 
Bom 

Living 
InTcjcas 



Numbered Persons ZSS510 2^ 8194 6461 

Pcrccni of Population 
25* Who Have Comfrfclcd 

HighSctM^ 15.7 6U 89.8 84.3 

4* Yrs <rf CoU. Z9 US 273 37.0 

Percent oC Population 5* 
Who Speak English 

•*Noiwcir«^"NotataU" 63.09 39.10 0.40 051 

Percent of Employed 
Persons 16^ in 

Managerial. Prof.. 

Specialty Occs. 3 J3 9:!9 44.73 52J5 
Technical. Sales 

Admin. Suppt 7.99 25.91 31.77 25.50 

Farming, Forestry 

& Fishing 7.80 0.62 0.46 0.72 

Opcrarors, Fabricators 

& Uborers 42.35 33.39 7.33 6.16 

Production, Craft 22.13 19.62 6.90 7.95 

Service Occs. 16.20 11.17 8.81 7.12 

Median Family Income 10253 15562 27908 29545 

Percent of Families 

Below Poverty Level 37.4 30.3 4.4 6.2 

Percent of Family 
Households w/ no 

Husband Present. Below 63.08 47.41 36.46 24.39 

Poverty l^vel 



13372978 

64J 

17.2 

Z13 



2105 

32.22 

172 

16.37 
14.98 
11.66 
20109 

10.0 
29.73 
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tabu: 2.S 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ETHNIC GROUPS FOR TEXAS: 1980. 



CharacterisUc 



Total 



An^o 



Black 



Asian & 
Other 



Hispanic 



Number trf Persons 

Median Age 

Percent 15-44 yeare 

Percent 45 years* 

Males per 100 
Females (sex ratio) 

Set ratio of 
Pi^uUtion 15 yrs* 

Number Family 
Households 

Pcr&ons 
per Family 

Children Ever Bom per 
lOQQ Females 35-44 

Percent of Family 
Households w/ no 
Hi'sbanJ Present 



14229191 
2&2 
47.9 
27.4 

96.79 

94.44 



3J3 



2785 



12.35 



9370023 
31.0 
47.5 
31.6 

96.70 

94.49 



3696656 26(B171 



3.07 



2456 



8.90 



1688947 
24.7 
48.2 
23.2 

9167 

89.36 

394800 

3.66 

3316 

30.97 



187638 
26.9 

58.0 
15.5 

101.69 

100.48 

41583 

3i3 

2666 

10.29 



2981583 
22,1 
48.2 
17.5 

99.20 

97.(» 

655102 

4.16 

3707 

15.00 



TABLE 2.9 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ETTHNIC GROUPS FOR TEXAS: 1980. 



Characteristic 



Toial 



Anglo 



Black 



Asian & 
Other 



Hispanic 



Number d Persons 

Pcncent of Pqndation 
25* Who Have Cmnpieted 
High School 

4*YrsofCoU. 

Pciwentof Emptojflcd 
Persons 16* in: 

Manageriai, Prof^ 
Specialty Occs. 

Technical, Sales 
Admin. SuppL 

Farming, Fwcstiy 
& Fishing 

Operators, Fabricators 
& Laborers 

ProductiOT, Craft 

Service Occs. 

Median Family Income 

Percent of Families 
Below Poverty Level 

Percent t f Family 
Households w/ no 
Husband Present, Below 
Poverty Level 



14229191 93TOQ23 



616 

16.88 



21.67 



31.44 



2.85 



17.07 



15.07 



11.90 



1961S 



11.1 



30.74 



70.1 
20-J5 



25.66 

34.33 

2.74 

13.11 
15.28 
S.88 
22162 

5.7 
16,48 



1688947 

53.1 

!^.15 



11.90 
23,65 
159 

26.91 

10.75 
25.:» 
13064 

24.1 
44.30 



18763S 

68.7 
31.34 



28.10 

27.78 

0.97 

17.88 
n.79 
13.48 
19994 

14.7 

35.56 



2982583 

35.5 
5.61 



10.74 

24.55 

4.23 

27.28 
17.13 
16.07 
13293 

24.7 
47.27 
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Chapter III 



The Ethnic Composition of Texas: 1985-2035 

Our review of the ethnic composition of the state of Texas in Chapter II showed a 
growing proportion of minorities in recent decades. Given continued high levels of 
immigration from Latin America and Asia and given the very low fertility currently 
exhibited by the resident population of the state, the proportion of Texans who are 
minorities will undoubtedly continue to expand in future years. This chapter looks at this 
question and develops projections for the fuur major ethnic groups: An^o, Hi^anic, Black 
and Asian. 

Anglos, or more correctly Non*Hispanic Whites, comprise all those persons who 
indicated their r^ to be White in the 1980 census le^ those who identified themseWes as 
Hi^anic Similarly, Hacks and Asians include ail members of those gKKips minus those who 
stated they were Hi^aiiic. Hispanics consist of all who stated that they were of that ethnic 
background. The categoiy, '*Other,** added to the Asian group for simplification, includes 
Native Americans and those who did not indicate any ethnic identity. Thus, in this study, 
Texans are either Anglo, Hi^anic, Hack, or Asian or Other. 

These are not ideal ethnic categories. As noted earlier, Anglo is mi^eading. Hispanic is a 
hybrid concept which includes persons of White, Black, Native Continental-American, and 
even Asian background. As most Hispanics in Texas are Mexican this confusion is less 
pronounced than it might be elsewhere. Asian does not mean anyone coming from that 
continent. It is limited to Pakistan and all Asian countries east of Pakistaa l^acks include 
persons from Africa and Haiti and other Caribbean islands. Despite such numerous 
limitations, these four basic ethnic categories are utilized in this study. Each subgroup 
population was projected from the 1980 census count to 1985 and this serves as the base for 
the projections to 2035. 

In 1985, 63 percent of the population of Texas was Anglo compared to 22.7 percent 
Hispanic, 12.5 percent Black and 1.8 percent Asian and other. (See Table 3.1) Significant 
shifts can be expected in future years the result of variations in demographic behavior. 
Relying on the moderate immigration assumptions of Scenario B, by 2000 Anglos will 
represent but 55i percent of the population while the proportion Hi^wnic will grow to 28.9 
percent and that of Asians and others to 3,4 percent Blacks will fall slightly to 112 percent 



By about 201S. no ethnic group will claim a majority of the state's popuiatioa In 2035. 
Anglos will represent 43.4 percent of all Texans; Hispanics 393 percent: msxks 10.9 percent; 
Asians and others 6.4 percent Numerical rather than proportional changes best illustrate 
these remarkable shifts. Anglos numbered 10.4 million in 1985; by 2035 they will total 13.1 
million or a gain of 28 percent over fifty years. In contrast, Hispanics will increase their 
numbers 220 percent, from 3.7 to almost 12 millioa Asians will grow more than five-fold, 
while Blacks will gain by only 63 percent 

Only California will experience a more dramatic shift in ethnic distribution over the next 
few decades. There, ths point in time where no majority exists will come by 2010 and by 
2030. the number of Arglos and Hispanics will be approximately equal.(l) 

Irrespective of ethnic status, how many post-1985 immigrants and their descendants will 
there be in Traas in future years? By first examining the data from Projection Model A (No 
Immigration Scenario) and then comparing these to Scenario B, the answer can be 
ascertained. Table 3.2 indicates the future population of the state assuming continued 
domestic migration but no immigration whatsoever. 

Without any immigration,, TexaiK would number over 19.4 million by the turn of the 
century, and would approach 24 million 35 years later. Interestingly, the proportion Anglo 
would still decline despite continued internal migration of 40,000 per year. On the other 
hand, the representation of all other ethnic groups would increase. Hi^anics, for example, 
would see their share grow from 22.7 to 29 percent by 2035. This surprising shift can be 
explained by the higher, though falling, fertility of all the non-Anglo groups and by the 
young age composition particularly of Hi^anics and Asians. As will be noted in more detail 
in a later ch^ter, there is a built-in momentum for growth in a young population and both 
the Hispanics and Asians, and the Blacks to a lesser degree, have large proportions of youth 
in their populations. 

The proportion of post-1985 immigrants and their descendants will increase over time. 
(Table 33) This is to be expected given the larger number of immigrants than in-migrants 
and given the lower fertility of the resident group. By the year 2000, about 7 percent of the 
Texas population will consist of persons who immigrated since 1985 and their descendants. 
These will be predominantly foreign-bom. By 2025, the proportion of post- 1985 immigrants 
and their descendants will reach 17 percent and will approach 21 percent by 2035. Many of 
these people will be second and even third generation Texans. Hius even in the presence of 
the possibly successful assimilation of minority ethnic groups into mainstream American 
society, a significant proportion of newcomers will be present given a continuation of 
immigration streams at the level assumed under the B model. 
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Model C, "High Immigration", yields a vastly different picture of the future population of 
Texas. Not only would growth occur much more rapidly, but changes in ethnic proportions 
would be dramatic (Table 3.4) By the turn of the century Anglos would constitute just half 
of the state's population and would be less than a third 35 years later. On the other hand, 
the Hispanic share would grow to 36 percent by the year 2000 and 54 percent by 2025. From 
3.7 million in 1985, their numbers would rise to 82 million in 20(X) and 22 million in 2035. 
Soon after 2010, Hispanics would outnumber Anglos. Blacks would see their proportion 
diminish from 12,5 to 83 percent over the fifty-year period though their numbers would 
increase from 2 to 3.4 million. Asians would increase proportionally: 1.8 to 4,7 percent in 
2035. 
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The percent cither foreign-born or the descendants of immigrants coming after 1985 
would be very high, reaching 57 percent in 200a Thirty-five years later i.^ore than two-thirds 
of the Texas population would consist of those who either immigrated after 1985 or the 
descendants of such people. 

Immigration of 165,000 Hi^anics eveiy year between 1985 and 2035 may appear to be 
quite high. Yet this as«imption is not unrealistic given the r^id increase in the size of the 
labor force of Mexico and the economic conditions in that country. (2) This topic will be 
discussed in Chapter IX. Should these assumptions prove to be even remotely close to 
reality. Texas would be vastly different in the 21st century than it is today. 

The next 50 years will see significant changes in the ethnic composition of the state of 
Texas. To be sure, among residents of Texas, the concept, "Texan", has always included a 
sigificant minority of Mexicaiis and Blacks. Indeed, some Mer ans fought on the side of 
Texas in its war of independence. Blacks, too, have increasingly identified themselves 
proudly as Texans, particularly with the demise of segregation. 

Texas has always had many white ethnic groups. As Texas author, Mark Perkins, has 
commented: "Perhaps the truth is that the stock in the Texas melting pot is not as lumpy 
with ethnicity as it once was, but neither are we a watery bouillon. For white ethnics, 
languages and cultures may have almost disappeared, but people within the groups still 
identify themselves as Italian or Czech or Norwegian, as though belonging to an extended 
family. People are simply disinclined to let their ethnic past be forgotten."(3) 

Yet, to the rest of the nation, a male Texan is still stereotyped as a tall, lean Anglo- 
American wearing a ten gallon hat; a female Texan is thought to be beautiful, prim, dainty, 
and, of course, Anglo. These incorrect stereotypes are bound to change given the shifts in 
ethnic composition that will occur over the next few decades, irrespective of the scenario 
selected. The challenges posed by a situation where no ethnic group predominates 
numerically will be discussed in forthcoming chapters. 
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TABIJ:.1.1 



PROJECTED POPUIATION OF TEXAS, BV ETHNIC GROUP: 1985-2035 
(Scenario B; populatiou in thousands) 

Ethnic Croup 

Year 





1985 


1990 


2000 


2010 


2025 


2035 




10384 


10837 


11582 


12234 


12979 


13133 




(63.0) 


(60.4) 


(553) 


(51.4) 


(463) 


(43.4) 


Black 


2057 


2227 


2540 


2830 


31K) 


3303 




(liS) 


(1X4) 


(12.2) 


(11.9) 


(11.3) 


(10.9) 


Hispanic 


3732 


4453 


6020 


7678 


102% 


11877 




(22.7) 


(24.8) 


(28.9) 


(32.3) 


(36.8) 


(39J) 


Asian & 


305 


424 


721 


1040 


1568 


1921 


Other 


(1.8) 


(2.4) 


(3.4) 


(4.4) 


(5.6) 


(6.4) 


Total 


16478 


17950 


S)863 


23782 


28027 


30234 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 



TABLE 3.2 

PROJECTED POPULATION OF TEXAS, BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1985-2035 
(Scenario A; population in thousands) 

Ethnic Group 

Year 





1^ 


1990 


2000 


2010 


2025 


2035 


Angk> 


10384 


10837 


11582 


12234 


12979 


13133 




(63.0) 


(61.8) 


(59.6) 


(58.0) 


(55.9) 


(55.0) 


Black 


2057 


2227 


2540 


2830 


3180 


3303 




(12.5) 


(12.7) 


(13.1) 


(13.4) 


(13.7) 


(13.8) 


Hispanic 


3732 


4143 


4910 


5619 


6564 


6939 




(22.7) 


(23.6) 


(25.3) 


(26.6) 


(28.3) 


(29,1) 


Asian & 


305 


338 


387 


433 


489 


505 


Other 


(1.8) 


(1.9) 


(2.0) 


(2.0) 


(2.1) 


(2.1) 


Total 


16478 


17544 


19420 


21116 


23212 


23879 



(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (10O.O) 
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TABLE 3 J 



PERCENT POST.1985 IMMIGRANTS AND DESCENDANTS IN FUTURE 

POPULATION OF TEXAS 
(Scenario B) 



Ethnic Croup 






Year 








1990 


2000 


2010 


2025 


2035 


Hispanic 


7.0 


16.4 


26.8 


36.2 


4U 


Asian 


22.1 


46J 


58J 


68.8 


73.6 


Tola! 


23 


6.9 


11.2 


171 


a).9 



TABLE 3.4 

PROJECTED POPULATION OF TEXAS, BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1985-2035 
(Scenario C; populaUon In thousands) 

Ethnic Group 

Year 





1985 


1990 




^10 


2025 


3)35 


Anglo 


10384 


10839 


11601 


12287 


13125 


13M0 




(63.0) 


(58.4) 


(50.2) 


(41.9) 


(36.7) 


(32.9) 


Black 


2057 


2227 


2544 


2840 


3213 


3360 




(12J) 


(12.0) 


(11.0) 


(10.1) 


(9.0) 


(83) 


Hi^>anic 


3732 


5073 


8246 


11^ 


17866 


21968 




(22.7) 


(273) 


(35.8) 


(42.2) 


(49.9) 


(54.1) 


Asian & 


305 


434 


722 


1042 


1578 


1941 


Other 


(1.8) 


(23) 


(3.0) 


(3.8) 


(4.4) 


(4.7) 


Total 


16478 


18573 


23113 


27991 


35783 


40628 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(I(X).0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 
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Chapter IV 



Changing Age Composition in Texas 

Variations in fertility, mort^ity and migration contribute to variations in size. In Texas, 
these will result in an increasingly diverse |K)pulation. Demographic fluctuations also contri- 
bute to shifts in the age distribution of the population. Rapid growth may receive more 
attention; but shifts in age comjKJsition can be as important for many sectors of the society. 

Demographers speak of "young" and "old" societies. Young societies have large 
proportions of people under 15 and median ages as low as 20 or 25; in contrast, old societies 
have large proportions of people 65 and o-der and median ages in the middle to upper 30&. 
How does the process of "aging" or "younging" take place? 

Contrary to what might be expected, increasing longevity does not necessarily result in an 
aging of the society. The major factor in that process is declining fertility. Nations with low 
fertility have small proportions of their populations in the younger age groups. It is only 
when fertility has been very low for many years that improvements in life e5q>ectancy among 
the elderly contribute to a slight aging of a society. Younging, on the other hand, results 
fr jm high fertility. High fertility nations have large proportions under age 15. As we will see, 
even within a state like Texas, age variations are present among the ethnic groups reflecting 
different levels of past and current fertility. 

Radical shifts in demographic behavior, particularly fertility and migration, can also 
affect the age of a society. The baby boom and baby bust generations arc prime examples. 
As these two groups pass through their respective st^es of the life cycle ihey either lower or 
raise the median age, depending on the stage through which they are passing. This will 
continue until they cease to exist. Their impact on the future age composition of Texas will 
be discussed below. 

Similarly, migration streams can alter the age composition of both sending and receiving 
areas. Movements of young adults out of the Great Plains region contributed to an increase 
in the elderly proportion of the population in the Dakotas and elsewhere while it resulted in 
a slight "younging" of the urban areas where they migrated. On the other hand, movements 
of elderly to retirement areas result in a massive increase in their proportion in places like 
St. Petersburg, Florida Net migration into Texas will also affect its age composition, as will 
be noted later. 



The concept of population momentum was introduced earlier* A relatively young 
population has a builtMn momentum for growth b^ause it has been exhibiting high rates of 
fertility. Even if the fertility rate is reduced to replacement level or lower* numl^rs will 
continue to increase for a few decades (even in the absence of migration). This reflects the 
fact that, while the number of births per woman may be very low, the number of women 
having children is large as they are part of that earlier high fertility generation. A younger 
population will exhibit a faster rate of growth than an older population. Demographer 
Ernest B. Attah has shown that even if American Blacks and Whites had exactly the same 
fertility and mortality rates» the proportion Black Vi*ould increase for some SO years simply 
because the Black ethnic group is younger.(l) The importance of population momentum has 
been demonstrated in the A Scenario projection in which the Hispanic population increases, 
in comparison to the Anglo, despite there being no immigration. 

In 1985 Texas' population was slightly younger than the nation's. Almost one-quarter 
were under 15 while just under 9 percent were 65 or older. This compares to the nation's 22 
percent and 11 percent respectively. Tht long term impact of migration, both domestic and 
international, accounts lor this difference. Migrants tend to be young adults and this lowers 
the overall median ag*: of the receiving area's population. 

Little change in age composition will occur l^fore the end of this century. After 2(KK), 
however, a clear aging process will get underway. By 2010, the proportion under 15 will be 
down to 21.6 while the age group 65 and older will approach 9.1. Only after 2020 will the 
aging of the baby boom really affect the state and by 2035, 15.8 percent of all Texans will be 
elderly while less than 20 percent will be under 15. Over the 50 year period, the median age 
will climb from about 285 to 36.6. (Table 4.1) 

University of Texas economists Arnold and Renfro have written: "In spite of the 
maturing of the Texas population over the next quarter century* the state population will 
still remain much younger than that of the United States as a whole.**(2) Even in 2035 Texas 
should still be younger than the nation given a continuation of migration. According to 
Census Bureau projections, by that year 27 percent of the nation's population will be 65 or 
over and 17.5 percent will be under 15. The nation's median age will be 41A 

Ethnic differences in age composition are quite substantial. Anglos are much "older" 
than are any of the other groups. Asians are next, followed by Blacks and Hispanics. 
Respective median ages are approximately 32.1; 27.5; 26.2; 24.1. In 1985 only about 4 
percent of Asians and Ilispanics were elderly while sor.e 30 percent were under 15. In 
general. Blacks are intermediate between Anglos, on one hand, and Hispanics and Asians, 




on the other. Such variations will affect the future growth as welt as the aging process of 
these groups. (Table A2) 

All four ethnic groups will age but at different paces. By 2035. about one in five Anglos 
and Blacks will be 65 or over. In that same year, just over one in ten Hispanics and Asians 
will be that age. At the other citrcme of the life cycle, only about 16 percent of the Anglos 
and Blacks will be youths under age 15 in contrast to about 23 percent of Asians and 
Hi^anics. 

The effect of the baby boom and baby bust are notable, particularly for Anglos 2nd 
Blacks. For example, the proportion 45-64 will peak in 2010 as this is the cohort bom during 
the baby boom years of 1945-1965. This will not be tnie of Hispanics and Asians who will 
be more directly affected by immigration. The proportion between 15 and 24 drops 
precipitously by 1990 for all groups except the Asians as this is the baby bust cohort born 
after 1965. The Asian 1985 population was too small to be affected by this demographic 
phenomenon. Finally, when the baby boom generation reaches retirement around 2025, the 
proportion elderly will soar among Anglos and Blacks, but less so for Hispanics and Asians 
whose aging process will be tempered by the continued immigration of younger people. 
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Age Distribution of the Population 
of Texas 1985. 3010. 2035 




The age composition projections have been limited to an analysis of Scenario R Should 
immigration levels be significantly higher, the aging process wil! be retarded but will not be 
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eiiminated. Any reduction in iminigration, as under Scenario A, wou!d lead to an even 
older population in the 21st century. 

The population of Texas will age in future yeai^ but this will be more iK^centuated among 
Anglos and Blacks than among Hispanics and Asians* As a result, each age cat^ory wUl be 
affected differently. We have noted that the An^o proportion of the total population will 
drop from 63 percent in 1985 to 43.4 percent in 2035. Other groups will sec their 
proportions enlarge, particularly Hispanics and Asians. But what about the ethnic 
distributions within age categories? The data described in Table 4.3 yield fascinating 
information on this important aspect of the study. 

Among children under age 15, Anglos will cease being a majority before the turn of the 
century. Within 10 years (1995) they will comprise but 48 percent of the under age 15 
population of Texas. By 2015 young Hispanics will equal Anglos in numbers. Both, Kacks 
and Anglos will see their proportions diminish in future years while that of Hispanics and 
Asians will grow. 

A similar, though not as dramatic shift will occur among those between the ages of 15 
and 24. Anglos will no longer be the majority by 2005 and Hispanics will equal them in 
numbers by 2020. Again, both Blacks and Anglos will have reduced shares of the total 
population in future years. 

Only among those aged 45 and older will the Anglos maintain their majority status until 
after 2025, However their proportion of the total population will fall. By 2035, about 55 
percent of all elderly Texans will be Anglos while 27.8 percent will be Hispanic, 12,7 percent 
Black and 4.2 percent Asian. 

These age proportion projections are based on Scenario B. Any higher level of 
immigration will simply accelerate the process of diversity even r..ore. 

Texas is becoming increasingly heterogeneous at the same time that it is ^mg. Drastic 
shifts in tt^ ethnic composition of tl^ various age groups are the result. What this {K)rtends 
for the various sectors of the society will be discussed in the following chapters. 
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TABLE 4.1 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF TEXAS BY AGE: 1985-2035 



Age Group Year 

1985 1990 2000 2010 2025 2035 

0-14 24.0 24.1 23,3 21.5 20.4 19.2 

L>-24 17.8 15.4 14.5 147 13.4 13.4 

25-44 32.6 34.7 32.2 28.1 2«,0 27.3 

45-64 16.7 16.9 21,2 26.2 23.8 23.7 

65» 8.9 8.9 8.8 9.5 14.4 16.4 

Tola! 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 00.0 100.0 100.0 



TABLE 4.2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUPS BY AGE: TEXAS, 1985-2035 

Ethnicity 

and Age Year 





1985 


1990 


2T00 


2O10 


2025 


2035 


Anglo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


0^14 


20.9 


20.9 


19.2 


17.5 


16.8 


16,4 


15-24 


16.0 


13.8 


13,5 


13.1 


11.7 


11.8 


25-44 


33.1 


34.7 


31.2 


27,2 


26.5 


15.3 


45-64 


19.0 


19.4 


24.7 


30.0 


25,8 


15.6 


65* 


11.0 


11.2 


11.4 


12.2 


19.2 


20.9 


Blacic 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


0-14 


26.0 


24.3 


22.8 


20.1 


17.9 


16,7 


15-24 


20.7 


16.9 


15.2 


14.7 


12.6 


113 


15-44 


32.2 


36.2 


34.8 


29.4 


27.9 


26.4 


45-64 


14.0 


14.6 


20.2 


27.9 


26.3 


15.5 


65* 


7.1 


8.0 


7.0 


7.9 


15.3 


191 


Hispanic 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


KXl.O 


0-14 


31.7 


31.2 


30.8 


27.7 


24,7 


22.2 


15-24 


21.3 


18.4 


15.9 


17.3 


15.5 


15,1 


25-44 


30.7 


33.9 


33.3 


29,6 


29,7 


29,4 


45-64 


12.2 


12.2 


15.3 


20.4 


21.2 


21.4 


65* 


4 1 


43 


4.7 


50 


8.9 


11,9 


Asian & Other 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


0-14 


27.3 


28.4 


29.4 


27.8 


15,7 


23.5 


15-24 


17.1 


16.1 


15.0 


164 


157 


15,6 


2544 


37.7 


35.5 


307 


28.3 


28.9 


29,0 


45-64 


13.9 


15 6 


19.4 


m.b 


19.7 


20.8 


65* 


4.0 


4.4 


5.5 


6.9 


10,0 


11.1 
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TABLE 4J 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF AGE GROUPS BY ETHNICITV: TEXAS, 1985-2035 



Ethnicity 

and Age Year 



19SS 1990 2000 ^10 2025 203S 



0-14 



15 



Anglo 


(54.7) 


(51.6) 


Black 


(13.5) 


(13.2) 


Hi^anic 


(29.7) 


(323) 


Asian * O 


(2.1) 


(2.9) 


Total 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


1-24 






Anglo 


(56.7) 


(542) 


Black 


(14J) 


(13.6) 


Hispanic 


(27.0) 


(29.7) 


Asian * O 


(1.8) 


(ZS) 


Total 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 



25-44 



65 



Anglo 


(64.0) 


(60.4) 


Black 


(12.4) 


(12.9) 


Hispanic 


(21.4) 


(243) 


Asian * O 


(22) 


(2.4) 


Total 


(100.0) 


(lOO.O) 


1.64 






Anglo 


(71.6) 


(69.2) 


Black 


(10.4) 


(10.7) 


Hispanic 


(16.4) 


(17.9) 


Asian ♦ O 


(1.6) 


(2.2) 


Total 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


i ♦ 
Anglo 


(77.9) 


(76.S) 


Black 


(10.1) 


(9.7) 


Hispanic 


(11.0) 


(12.2) 


Asian ♦ O 


(1.0) 


(13) 


Total 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 



(45.7) 


(41.8) 


(38.4) 


(373) 


(11.9) 


(11.1) 


(10.1) 


(9.5) 


(38.1) 


(41i) 


(443) 


(45.4) 


(43) 


(5.6) 


(7,0) 


(7.8) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(51.9) 


(45.7) 


(403) 


(38.4) 


(12.7) 


(11.8) 


(10.6) 


(10.0) 


(31.8) 


(37.6) 


(423) 


(442) 


(3.6) 


(4.9) 


(6.6) 


(7.4) 


(100,0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(1OO.0) 


(53.8) 


(49i) 


(43.9) 


(40.3) 


(13.2) 


(12.4) 


(11.4) 


(10.6) 


(29.8) 


(33.7) 


(39.0) 


(423) 


(32) 


(4.4) 


(5.7) 


(6.8) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(lOO.O) 


(64J) 


(sas) 


(50.2) 


(47,1) 


(11.5) 


(U7) 


(12.6) 


(11.8) 


(20.8) 


(25.1) 


(3Z6) 


(353) 


(3.2) 


(3.4) 


(4.6) 


(5.6) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(717) 


(683) 


(61.6) 


(553) 


(9.9) 


(10.4) 


(11.9) 


(12.7) 


(15.2) 


(17.8) 


(22.7) 


(27.8) 


(2.2) 


(33) 


(3.8) 


(4.2) 


(100.0) 


(100,0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 
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Figure 51 

The Six Regions of Texas 




Chapter V 
Regional Distribution of the Population 



Projections of the population of Texas for the next 50 years are quite tenuous; 
attempting regional projections by ethnicity for the same length of time borders on fiction. 
As Frisbie recently commented regarding 50 year projected trends in Hispanic Anglo ethnic 
relations: "Anyoiw who speculates on what the future holds is well-advised to concentrate 
on dates as far removed from the present as possible, since the longer the prognostication 
interval, the fewer the number of critics who will remember and point out errent 
predictions."(l) Nevertheless, such an attempt is appropriate to this study. 

We have arbitrarily divided the state into six sections: Houston region; Dallas region; 
San Antonio region; South Texas; Panhandle/West Texas (referred to as West Texas for 
brevity) and the balance of the state, primarily in East Texas. The Houston region includes 
the Houston SCA (Standard Consolidated Area), the Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 
SMSA, and Chambers county. The Dallas region includes the Dallas-Fort Worth SMSA. 
the Wichita Falls SMSA, the Sherman-Denison SMSA, Montague and Cooke counties; the 
San Antonio region includes the SMSAs of San Antonio, Austin, Killeen-Temple and 
Waco. South Texas covers all 38 counties south and east of the Pecos River and from El 
Paso to Brownsville including Corpus Christi. West Texas includes 109 counties in that p,irt 
of the state and the panhandle. Figure 5.1 illustrates these. 

The 1980 population for the six regions is noted in Table 5.1. The Houston and Dallas 
regions together include close to half the total for the state and the San Antonio region 
comprises 14 percent. South Texas 13 percent. West Texas 12 percent and the balance 14 
percent of the state's population. 

In 1980 the six regions differed considerably from one another on many variables. (Table 
5.2) For example, while only 8 percent of the Dallas region population was Hispanic, two- 
thirds of that of South Texas was Hi^anic. Oose to 19 percent of the Houston region was 
Black compared to 10 percent in San Antonio. East Texas (i.e the balance of the state) and 
West Texas were fairly similar on ethnic distribution, both being overwhelmingly Anglo. 
However the proportion Black was considerably larger in the eastern part of the state. 

A few selected socioeconomic variables have been chosen t"» illustrate the substantial 
differences among the regions of the state. Houston, Dallas and San Antonio regions which 




include the three Iai|;est metropolitan areas have the highest proportions of highly educated 
residents. About oi^ in five persons aged 25 and over had college de^e» in those regions 
compared to just over one in ten elsewhere. A similar differential is noted for proportions 
completing high school. 

Houston region had the highest median household income in 1980, $20,896, followed 
closely by Dallas r^on and somewhat further behind, San Antonio region. Incomes were 
considerably lower in those regions without large metropolitan centers, that is, South and 
West Texas and th^ balance of the state. Tt^ median household income in South Texas was 
only $13343. 

As might be expected from these data, residents of the Houston, Dallas and San Antonio 
regions were more likely to be employed in white collar CKCupations than their less urban 
counterparts in other parts of tte state* 55 percent compared to 45 i^rcent. The highest 
proportion of working mothers was found in Dallas region and the lowest in South t)eKas. 

Vast differences exist among the regions of the state on a number of social, economic 
and ethnic variables. These must be taken into consideration as we peer into the future of 
these regions as well as the state itself. 

Small area projections, such as projecting the population of metropolitan areas, 
generally emphasize the effect of migration. However, determining intercensal movements 
between counties is complex and making assumptions concerning future movements is 
hazardous, to say the least. Houston's recent experience attests to the fact that migration 
rates can shift very rapidly, Houston's migration rate declined from 8.47 percent for 1980-82 
to only 0.13 percent from 1982-84.(2) 

The Census Bureau prepares county level projections that assume a continuation of 
recent migration trends (for ©cample, 197::»-1980). This can lead to peculiar conclusions as a 
continued rate of out-migration can result in too rapid numerical decline so that a region 
soon reaches an incredibly small population, or a continued rate of in-migration can lead to 
a population size totally implausible given density limitations of the area under analysis. 

Our regional projections emphasize ethnic concentrations based on the fact that such 
groups tend to congregate in similar areas. First, the 1980 regional distribution of Anglos, 
Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians and Others was determined. For example, 40J percent of all 
Hispanics lived in South Texas, r 8 in San Antonio region. 15.5 in Houston region. 8.7 in 
Dallas region, 9.7 in West Texas and 7.6 percent elsewhere in the state. It was then assumed 
that the 1985 residents and descendants in each ethnic group would be similarly distributed. 



Thus, of the 11.8 million resident and descendant Hispanic Texans in 2035. 40.7 percent or 
4.5 million are ^located to South Texas etc 

For post- 1985 Hi^anic immigrants and their descendants we relied on the most recent 
data from Inunigration and Naturalization Service which indicates where new immigrants 
plan to live after coming to the state. Data on intended residence of new immigrants are 
available by three-digit zip cod^ and from this source rounded estimates were made as to 
future residence patterns. We allocated post-1985 Hispanic immigrants and their des- 
cendants as follows: South Texas 35 percent; San Antonio region 22; Houston region 15; 
Dallas region 12; balance of state 16 percent We followed a similar procedure for post-1980 
Asian immigrants and their descendants. 
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Ethnic Distribution of Regional 
Populations of Texas: 19S) 
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Admittedly, such a method is subject to criticism. Yet we fmd no alternative approach 
that appears more reliable for a 50 year period. We lake the state level projections by 
ethnicity and ask: where will the 30 m lion Texans of 2035 be living? 

Given the continued urbanization of the state, the projections for South and West Texas 
may prove somewhat ex^erated while those for the metropolitan areas may be on the low 
side. However, between 1980 and 1984, South Texas grew proportionally more than some of 
its neighboring regions* 

Many questions cannot be answered. Will urbanization continue or will rural areas 
witness a revival? As the Hispanic population grows will it ^read further away from South 
Texas rather than settle in that region? Will Houston once again become a magnet for 
migrants or will EI Paso become increasingly attractive in future years? No answers are 
available; yet these show the difficulty in making projections for substate regions. 

The population of Houston region will almost double over the next 50 years reaching 7 
million. (Table 53) The Dallas region will experience equally rapid growth going from 3.7 to 
over 6 million over that same period. However the most substantial gains will be in those 
areas where Hispanics predominate. This is to be expected given our methodology. San 
Antonio region will grow from 12 to 4.6 million; South Texas from 2.2 to 5*6 million. On 
the other hand, neither West Texas nor the balance of the state will double in size. 

The growth of the Hispanic population is dramatically illustrated when examining 
regions. (Table 5.3) By 2025 Houston region will no longer have an ethnic majority and by 
2035, Anglos will comprise 46 percent and Hispanics 26 percent of the population. The 
Asian proportion will climb to 10 percent while that of Blacks will drop slightly. 

In Dallas region, Anglos will remain the majority but their proportion will fall sharply 
from 75 percent to 58 percent while that of Hispanics will more than double. Here too the 
Asian proportion will increase considerably while that of Blacks will remain constant, 

San Antonio region will witness a marked shift in its ethnic proportions. In 1985, 58 
percent were Anglos while 30 percent were Hispanic; by 2035, the respective shares will be 
36 and 50 percent and Hispanics will form a majority of the total population of the region. 
ITie proportion Black will decline while that of Asians will increase. 

The already significant proportion of Hispanics in South Texas will increase. Witl in 50 
years, about 8 out of 10 residents of the region will be Hispanics* The proportion of Blacks 
and Asians will remain very small. 
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Anglos will remain in the majority in West Texas as their proportion will stay well above 
50 percent. However, here too the Hispanic share will climb as that of the Anglos declines. 

The balance of the state which in fact represents E£st Texas minus the Houston region 
will exhibit a shift similar to that noted for West Texas. Anglos will remain in the majorit)- 
but by smaller margins in future years. 

These projections reflect the assumptions discussed above regarding ethnic distribution. 
The regional shifts will undoubtedly be in the direction indicated here. However, 
unexpected developments causing boom towns or depressed areas could seriously affect the 
distribution of people in future years. By 2035. 30 million Texans will be residing in the 
various regions of the state; thus all regions should show growth and Hispanic as well as 
Asian proportions should increase dramatically. It is not possible to project the socio- 
economic status of the region 50 years hence. One can only speculate as to whether South 
Texas, for example, will remain as undereducated and underemployed in the 21st century as 
it is today. 



TABLE S.1 



POPULATION OF TEXAS JIONS BY ETHNICITV: 1980. 



Region 



Housion 



Dallas 



San Antonto 



So. Texas 



W Texas 



Balance 



Total 



Anglo Black Hispanic Asian 



Total 



2314599 643047 461700 

C2AS) (3&0) (ISi) 

2497023 434812 259637 

GK-T) (25.7) (8.7) 

1166697 184130 53^36 

(125) (10.9) (17.8) 

577453 35543 1215384 

(6^) (21) (40.7) 

1365534 73776 289882 

(14.6) (4.4) (9.7) 

1428991 321234 226285 

(152) (18.9) (7.6) 



75982 3495328 

(37.9) (24.6) 

48859 3240331 

(24.4) (22.8) 



30290 
(15.1) 



1914053 
(13.5) 



16035 1844415 
(8.0) (13-0) 



17401 
(8.6) 

11961 
(6.0) 



9350297 1692542 2985824 200528 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

TABLE SJ2 



1746593 
(12.3) 

1^71 
(14.0) 

14229191 
(100.0) 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF REGIONAL POPULATIONS OF 

TEXAS: 1980 



Characteristic 



Percent Cdl. Grad. 



Percent H.S. Grad. 



Houston Dallas 



Region 

San Ant. So. Texas W. Texas Balance 



20.4 



48.1 



Median Household 

Income 20896 



Percent Blue Collar 



il 0 



Percent White Collar 54.4 

Percent of Mothers 

Working 56,2 

Percent Hispanic 13.2 

Percent Black 18.4 

Percent Asian 22 

Percent Anglo 66.2 



197 
49.7 

187 5 

55,8 

61.8 
8.0 
13.4 

77.1 



18.8 
45.9 

15216 
26.9 
54.2 

56.7 
27.8 
9.6 
1.6 
61.0 



11.9 
38.0 

13343 
31.2 
44.7 

47.5 

65.9 
1.9 
0.9 

31.3 



13.6 
45.0 

15025 
320 
45.2 

53.0 
16.6 
4.2 
1.0 
78.2 



11.2 
41.4 

13795 
37.1 
41.1 

S4.7 
11.4 
16.2 

0.6 
7i,8 
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PROJECTED POPUUVTION AND AGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEXAS REGIONS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1985-2035 
(p(^ulatloii In thousands) 





19SS 


1990 


2000 


2010 


2025 


2035 


Houston 














Anglo 


2575.2 


2687.6 


28713 


3034.0 


3218.8 


3257.0 




(63.6) 


{6U) 


(57.1) 


(53.6) 


(49.0) 


(46.4) 


Black 


781.7 


846.3 


9651 


1075.4 


12S.4 


1255.1 




(19J) 


(19J) 


(191) 


(19.0) 


(18.4) 


(17.9) 


Hispanic 


57i5 


688.7 


927.6 


1179.8 


15771 


18161 




(14J) 


(15.7) 


(18.4) 


(20.8) 


(24.0) 


(25.9) 


Asian 


ns.6 


161.7 


263.6 


376.6 


563.0 


687.0 




(2*9) 


(3.7) 


(5.2) 


(6,6) 


(8.6) 


(9.8) 


Total 


4040.9 


4384.2 


5028.7 


5665.8 


6567.4 


TO15.4 






(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(lOO.O) 


Dallas 














Anglo 


27715 


2S93i 


30914 


32663 


3465.4 


35063 




(74.9) 


(72.9) 


(69.0) 


(65J) 


(60.9) 


(58.2) 


»ack 


528.6 


572.3 


6518 


727J 


817J 


848.9 




0*3) 


(14.4) 


(14.6) 


(14.6) 


(14.4) 


(14.1) 


Hispanic 


324.7 


397.6 


560.4 


735.9 


1018.9 


1196.3 




(8.8) 


(10.0) 


(115) 


(14.8) 


(17.9) 


(19.8) 


Asian 


74.4 


106JS 


177.9 


257.4 


389.1 


477.2 




(2.0) 


(2.7) 


(40) 


(5.2) 


(6.8) 


(7.9) 


Tocal 


3TO0J 


3969.9 


4483i 


4^.1 


5690.6 


6028.9 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


San Antonio 














Anglo 


129S.0 


1354.6 


1447.8 


1529.3 


16214 


1641.6 




(58.1) 


(54.9) 


(49.1) 


(44 4) 


(38.7) 


(35.6) 


Black 


224.2 


242.7 


276.9 


3083 


346.6 


360.0 




(10.0) 


(9.8) 


(9.4) 


(8.9) 


(8.3) 


(7.8) 


Hispanic 


664J 


805.7 


ni8.2 


14531 


1^.4 


23213 




(29 J) 


(316) 


(37.9) 


(412) 


(47.4) 


(50.3) 


Asian 


46.1 


65.4 


1083 


156.4 


235.7 


288.7 




(2.1) 


(17) 


(3.7) 


(4.5) 


(5.6) 


(6.3) 


Total 


22316 


2468.5 


29513 


3447J 


4194.1 


4611.8 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 
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TABLE S3 (continued) 



South Texas 



Anglo 


643.8 


671.9 


718.1 


75S.5 


804.7 


814.2 




(28.9) 


(26J) 


(213) 


(19.3) 


(16.1) 


(14.5) 


Black 


43.2 


46.8 


53.3 


59.4 


66.8 


69.4 




(1.9) 


(1.8) 


(1.7) 


(li) 


(1.3) 


(1.2) 


Hispanic 


1S18.9 


1794.7 


2386.9 


3007.6 


3977.7 


4552.5 




(68.1) 


(70.4) 


(74.1) 


(76.7) 


(79.6) 


(81.0) 


Asian 


24.4 


36.6 


64.4 


95.3 


147.0 


182.0 




(1.1) 


(1.4) 


(2-0) 


(2.4) 


(2.9) 


(3.2) 


Toial 


2230.3 


2550.0 


3222.7 


3930.9 


49962 


56iai 




(100.0) 


(100,0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


West Texas 














Anglo 


1516.1 


1582.2 


1691.0 


1786.2 


1894.9 


19174 


/ 


(76.0) 


(73.9) 


(69.9) 


(66.4) 


(61.8) 


(59.1) 


Black 


905 


^0 


111.8 


124.5 


139.9 


145.3 




(4J) 


(4.6) 


(4.6) 


(4.6) 


(4.6) 


(4.5) 


Hispanic 


362,0 


426.7 


565.1 


709.8 


935.3 


1068.1 




(18.1) 


(19.9) 


(23.4) 


(26.4) 


(303) 


(32.9) 


Asian 


26.2 


339 


50.0 


67.6 


960 


114 2 




(1.3) 


(1.6) 


(2.1) 


(2.5) 


(3.1) 


(3.5) 


Total 


1994.8 


2140.7 


2417.8 


2688.0 


3066.1 


3245.1 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


Balance 














Anglo 


1.S78.4 


16472 


1760.5 


1859.6 


1972.8 


1996.2 




(69.6) 


(67.6) 


(63.9) 


(60.6) 


(56.3) 


(53.8) 


Black 


3867 


418.7 


477.5 


5320 


597.8 


621.0 




(17,1) 


(17.2) 


(17.3) 


(17.3) 


(17.1) 


(16.7) 


HLspanic 


2S3.6 


339.7 


462.0 


591.8 


797.4 


9214 




(125) 


(13.9) 


( 8) 


(19,3) 


(22,7) 


(24.9) 


Asian 


18.3 


29.9 


56.5 


86.7 


137.2 


171.9 




(0.8) 


(12) 


(21) 


(2.8) 


(39) 


(4.6) 


Total 


2267.0 


2435.4 


2756.6 


3070.1 


3505.3 


3711.5 




(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 
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Chapter VI 



Education and the Future of Texas 



Any iTOk at a region's future warrants close scrutiny of its educational patterns to better 
determine their eventual role in its development. This is even truer in 1986 than it was in 
the past, given the rapid shifts in the technological and economic bases of the society. 
Tennessee Gov. Lamar Alexander expresses it well: "Better Schools is perhaps the major 
domestic isaie today. It's at the center of whether we can become competitive in the world 
market. That shoots it to the top of the states' list of priorities," (1) 

Numerous commissions have studied American education in recent years and have 
essentially '-^me up with similar conclusions and recommendations. We as a nation must 
drastical;y iprove the quality of our children's education and we must make that improved 
product available to all. From both the point of view of societal self-interest and the 
American belief in equal opportunity for all, it is vital that our elementary and secondary 
school systems be greatly improved. We need to better prepare the young adults of the early 
21st century to face the technological and econonuc challenges of the coming era Economic 
and technological challenges aside, we must improve our educational sysicm for other 
equally compelling reasons: "equal opportunity for all our children and preservation of an 
informed population capable of self-government - a citizenry with a shared sense of 
democracy and a vision of our potential as a nation." (2) 

The Texas Cor.mittment to Education: Any state left behind in this niove towards 
educational excellence will be hard pressed to share in the economic oenefits of the hiture. 
Where does Texas stand on educational committment as compared to its sister states? Gov. 
Mark White has expressed his views dearly: "The new economy in Texas is an education- 
driven economy. We're looking for the intellectual fuel to compete in the information age. 
Originally, cotton farmers and cattle drivers were the source of the state's economic power. 
Then in 1901 at Spindletop the oil age cair.e into being...But we can't take oil for granted 
anymore. Teachers and well-trained minds are now being called upon to lead the way. And 
like the vennire coital it takes to build a new enterprise, their intellectual capital is the feed- 
stock of the new economy." (3) 

Texas spends approximately 45 percent of all state revenues on education. While the 
percentage has climbed only a few points in the last decade, ir )nstant dollars Texas has 
increased its expenditu^-e for education by almost 24 percent. More than any other 
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enterprise, education is the business of the state of Texas. (4) 

In contrast to other states, Texas ranks 20th in per capita spending on education at 
approximately $750. By spending 6«8 percent of their personal iiKomes on education, Texans 
rank 26th amongst other states' residents. If we combine both state and local spending for 
education as a percent^^e of total ending, Texas is second only to Utah while California 
ranks 43rd and New York, 46th. 

Texas accomplishes this while maintaining a respectable teacher-to-student ratio of 17.9 
ranking in 2Sth place* At an average salary of $22,560, Texas pays its teachers 55 percent 
more than its per capita income. Additionally, Texas spent $3,287 per pupil in 1984-85 
ranking 26th amongst states and spending 96 percent of the national average. 

The Texas educational system is at least near the national average in many key statistics 
and above average in others. Yet there is growing concern over the state's ability to 
adequately prepare its children for the next century. While much of this anxiety reflects 
qualitative rather than quantitative dimensions of education, the issue will not disappear 
soon. As we will see, the challenge of providing quality education that will adequately 
prepare young Texans for their future adult roles may well be exacerbated by demographic 
shifts that will affect the size and composition of both the student and the teacher 
populations of tomorrow. 

The Texas Student Population: We estimate that over 3 J million Texas children between 
3 and 19 were enrolled in school in 1985-86. Unfortunatel) enrollment data are not 
available for all children, irrespective of the type of schools attended. Thus, we rely on the 
age-sex specific enrollment rates derived from the 1980 Census for the four ethnic groups. 
Proportionally, Anglos comprise 56 percent of the total compared to Hispanics (28 percent). 
Blacks (14 percent) and Asians and Others (2 percent). 

Data prepared by the Texas Education Agency (TEA) yield more meaningful findings 
though these relate solely to public school attendance. (5) Texas public school membership 
totalled over 3.1 million in the Fall 1985 survey. As Table 6,1 indicates, this reflects a gain of 
309,000 (or 10.9 percent) over a ten-year period. Interestingly, the Anglo membership 
declined over the decade while that of Blacks grew by only 5 percent. On the other hand, 
Hispanic students numtered 952,0{K) in 1985 compared to 7(K),(M)0 ten years earlier - a gain 
of 36 percent. While not as great numerically, the proportional growth of Asian students 
was even more remarkable. From only 16,000 in 1976, theii numbers reached almost 60,000 
in 1985 " a growth of 275 percent! 




Texas Public Schcx>l Membership 
by Ethnic Group 





sa3% 



18% 



247% 



302% 




From 59.4 percent in 1976, the Anglo share of students was reduced to 53.3 in 1985. The 
Black proportion also fell slightly. The Hispanic share rose from 24.7 to 30.2 percent and 
that of Asians from to 1.9 percent. The proportion Anglo rises in the higher grades. In 
the early grades, Anglos constitute no more than half the public school population; in the 
upper secondary grades, their share approaches W percent. 

Looking just at the most recent five years, from 1980-81 to 1985-86, public school 
enrollments rose by almost 250,000. About 63 percent of that increase came from Hispanics 
and only 17 percent from Anglos, 10 percent each from Blacks and Asians and Others. 

Remarkable ethnic shifts in the school age population of Texas have transpired over the 
past ten years. Such patterns will accelerate in the future. The educational challenges posed 
by ethnic shifts have already led to controversy over bilingual education. Indeed, 
bilingualism has become one of the most ecplosive issues in American education. Whatever 
type of bilingual teaching approach is followed, it is gen. rally ^eed that children should be 
taught to adequately communicate in English. Language will be one of Texas' most vexing 
issues as the state adjusts to a rapidly changing population. We will return to this issue later, 
but for now, let us examine the school enrollment projections to see what further ethnic 
changes can be expected. 



Future School Enrollments: We noted in Chapter IV that the proportion of children and 
young adults (i.e. age 0*24) in Totas will fall in the future. From 41.8 percent in 1985, their 
share will decline to 37.8 in 2000 and 316 in 2035. Furthermore, this shift will affect all four 
ethnic groups. Hispanics between age 0 and 24, for example, will drop from being 53.0 
percent of the Hi^anic population in 1985 to 373 fifty years later. 

ITie number of people under age 25 will increase however. (Table 6.2) In 1985, there 
were 6.9 million Texans of that age; by 2000 another million will be added and in 2035 they 
will total just under 10 million. The shifts in ethnic distribution will be particularly dramatic 
in this age group. An^o numbers will begin to fall almost immediately. TTie 1990 projected 
total of 3,754.000 matches almost exactly that projected for 2035, Both are below the 1985 
estimate of 3,829,(XK)* Blacks too will experience little change in population over the next 
half century. Hi^anic numbers will rise from 1.9 to almost 4.5 million while those for Asians 
and Others will grow from 135 to 759 thousand. 

The number of persons under age 25 does not necessarily reflect the numt^r of school 
attendees. Not all i^ople in that age category attend school and enrollments rates differ by 
age and ethnicity. Our projections of school membership are based on enrollment rates 
derived from the 1980 Census. They rely solely on age and do not refer ^ecifically to level 
or type of school attended. We limit the analysis to children between the ages of 3 and 19. 
The age*specific enrollment rates are listed in Ts^Ie 63. Ethnic differeiKes are noted in the 
kindergarten age (3-4) and in the senior high school age (15-19). Hi^anics are less likely to 
attend in both these age groups than other ethnic groups. Asians and Blacks are more likely 
to attend kindergarten than either Anglos or Hispanics perhaps because of a larger 
proportion of working mothers. 

In 1985, we estimate that 3J5 million Texans between the ages of 3 and 19 were enrolled 
in some type of school. (Sec Table 6,4) That number will increase to 4,4 million in 2(XK) and 
5.4 million in 2035. Thus the next half century will witness a growth in the number of 
students between 3 and 19 of almost 2 million if cunent enrollment rates are held constant. 

The ethnic picture is similar to that noted for the iOtal population under age 25. 
However, Anglo enrollments will not fall but will remain fairly constant over the next 50 
years as will those for Blacks. Hispanic and Asian enrollments will soar. The latter will 
increase from 68,000 to 429,000. Hispanic school membership will rise from less than one 
million to almost 2.4 million. 

By the turn of the century, Anglos will no longer constitute a majority of the school 
children of Texas. About 20 years later, Hispanics will surpass Anglos and become the most 
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numerous group in school. Two other factors suggest that this shift might be even more 
radical. Hispanic enroliment rates tend to be somewhat lower than those for Anglos 
reflecting higher drop-out rates among adolescents. This could change and result in 
enrollment increases in future years. Secondly, these projections are for ail school children 
and not solely for those attending public schools. As the 1985 Anglo proportion of students 
is about three percentage points lower for public schools than that estimated for all schools 
(53.3 vs. 56.4), such a differential may well continue to cjdst. It is quite possible that by 1990 
Anglos will no longer comprise the majority o^ children enrolled in the public schools of the 
state. This is already the case in the lower grades. 

Implications of Enrollment Shifts: The sheer growth of almost 2 million students over 
the next 50 years will necessitate another 1(X),000 teachers if current teacher-student ratios 
are to be maintained. Most of these will be hired by the state system where almost 90 
percent of all students are enrolled. Bilingual instructors will be particularly in demand. 
Currently, three-quarters of sdl public school teachers are Anglo and only about 13 percent 
are Hi^anic. 
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Even if bilingual training were not an issue, an overall teacher shortage will be facing 
both the nation and the state for the foreseeable future* "Simply because of impending 
retirements, many school districts face a situation in which half of their teachers may have to 
be replaced in the next three or four years.** According to the Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy, the nation "can anticipate a steep increase in the annual rate 
new teachers must }x hired: from 115,000 new teachers in 1981 to 2l5,(K)0 in 1992, by 
conservative estimates. Between 1986 and 1992, 13 million new tethers will be hired " (6) 
Texas faces particularly critical choices with respect to teaches during the next decade, 
when perhaps half of its present elementaiy and secondary teiu^hers will retire. A number of 
developments make the retirement of such a large proportion of the state's tethers both a 
prcl lem and an opportunity, ITie pending shortages result from demographic shifts-the 
retiring teachers were the teachers of the large post-war baby boom, but shortages are 
caused by increasing enrollments of the children of the baby boomers and the fact that few 
teachers were hired during the •'baby busf* period of the 1960s and 1970s. The shortages are 
aggravated by the fact that increased economic opportunities for women and minorities 
have caused many to leave teaching because of low pay and poor working conditions relative 
to the opportunities outside te^hing. As measured by SAT ^ores, moreover, the quality of 
students going into education is declining. 

Since teachers occupy a pivotal role in the educational system, the quality of the teachers 
who are attracted to Texas schools will determine the quality of the state's school ^tem. In 
order to attract better teachers, major improvements will be needed in teachers' salaries, 
their status within the educational system, teacher standards, and teacher education. It will 
be particularly important to attract and retain high quality minority teachers, not only 
because of their ability to understand and teach minority students, but also to serve as 
positive role models for those students. 

If Texas is to have a well trained labor force in future years then adequate training of 
minorities will be particularly important. How can the educational achievements of 
minorities be brought up to those of the majority? For a number of years the Texas 
Assessment of Basic Skills program (TABS) has measured the level of mathematical and 
reading skill attained by students in grades 3, S, and 9. In all three. Blacks and Hi^anics 
scored below Anglos. (Asians are not included because of their small numbers*) However, 
there is evidence of some ^'catching up." The report for 1985 concludes that for grade 9, 
"For mathematics, students in all three ethnic groups have shown improvement each year 
since 1980* The performance of Black and Hispanic students has improved at a higher rate 
than that of White students and differences in performance levels have narrowed. For 
example, the percentage of White students mastering the total mathematics test in 1980 was 
40 percentage points above that of Black students, while in 1985, the difference was 23 
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points. For the five testing cycles from 1980 through 1984, students in ali three ethnic 
groups had shown a strong improvement trend in reading similar to that for mathematics. 
However, in 1985 reading performance for all three groups declined." (7) Qearly much 
more needs to be done if parity among ethnic groups is to be attained. 

The cultural implications have been alluded to earlier. How will the state's educational 
system adapt to massive ^lifts in enrollment? Will Hispanic and Asian children be immersed 
into Engli^ iangu£«e training as was the case with the immigrants of the late 19th century? 
Will the languages of tlw motlwrland be maintained and encouraged? To a great extent, the 
Texas of the 21st century will be determined by the language training emphasized in the 
schools and the labor force of the future will necessari'y rely on an educated and well 
trained citizenry. 

Education and tlw Quality of the Labor Force: Two important realities for the future of 
Texas and the nation were the twin realizations during the 1980s that the American and 
Texas economies were in trouble and that economic progress, or even maintaining present 
living standards, depended heavily on the quality of the work force. In a global, knowledge- 
based world, competitiveness is determined mainly by productivity, flexibility, and quality 
outputs. In a high wage country like the United States, competitiveness also depends on 
management systems and technological innovation. In 1984 no country had average wages 
over 75 percent of those in the United States and in a number of countries wages were less 
than 10 percent of those here. If we lose our technological and productivity edge, we will 
compete according to wages, which implies a continuation of the real wage decline that 
started in the 1960$. 

Some insight into the nature of our competitveness problem is afforded by this report: 
"At a modem factory outside Seoul. Korean workers produce home video recorders..,They 
work seven days a week (with two days off a year), 12 hours a day. They earn $3,000 a year. 
Though the American market for home video recorders is big, profitable and growing, none 
of the machines sold here is produced in the United States. We cannot, nor wish to, 
compete with these Korean workers on their own terms." (8) 

There can be little doubt that the maintenance of a high wage, competitive economy 
requires highly skilled, educated workers and these skills must be broadly distributed 
throughout the work force. If we attempt to compete on the basis of semiskilled and 
unskilled labor, we must be prepared to accept world wage levels for that kind of labor, 
which implies not only declining real wages, but probably a polarization of income between 
those who are highly educated and those who are not. Such an outcome would have serious 
negative consequences for a democratic society. 
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A more competitive economic environment puts a heavy premium on productivity, and 
economists have demonstrated that almost all improvements in productivity ^nce 1939 have 
come from advancement in t^hnolo^ and the quality of human resources. Less than ?0 
percent of productivity improvements have been associated with increases in physical 
capital. (9) What has been true in the past will be even more the case in a global, knowledge- 
based economy. 

We have always known that our people are our most important asset, even if we have not 
always acted as if we understood this reality. Educated, trained, motivated people are an 
almost unlimited resource. They will develop the institutions, policies, and organizations 
required to make the best use of other resources. This is one reason countries like West 
Germany, Japan, and Korea, with very limited physical resources, have developed very 
competitive economies to improve their real wages and national power. In a world where 
capital and technology are veiy mobile, tf^ quality of human resources becomes the critical 
factor of prodiKtioa 

How are we as a nation doing insofar as improving the quality of our human resources? 
The evidence suggests that tt^ United States has relatively high average levels of schooling 
(See Table 6.5) but that we do not do very well in comparison with other countries in 
standardized tests in areas like matt^matics, whei^ test scores in 1981*82 placed the United 
States 13th among 15 countries. (10) Studies show United States high sdiool graduates to 
have very low literacy skills. In 1984, only 39 percent of all hi^ school graduates were adept 
at reading,(ll) A 1985 study of 1981-82 comparisons of eighth grade students in the United 
States and Japan found VS. standards to be inferior to their Japane% counterparts in eveiy 
mathematics category, sometimes by substantial maipn&(12) A 1986 study of 21-25 year old 
Americans found that, while about 95 percent could perform at lower levels (about fourth 
grade) of minimal liters, few could read at levels required to perform even moderately 
complex quantitative, reasoning, and reading tests. Ninety-six percent of Anglos, 822 per- 
cent of Blacks, and 92.4 i^rcent of Hispanics read at a fourth ffsde level; and at the 11th 
grade level the proportions were Anglos 67,6; Bi^ks 31.0; Hi^anics 52 J.(13) 

The results for Texas are no better and performance on many standards are below 
average for the nation. In 1984, Texas high school graduates ranked 46th in the nation on 
SAT scores. And in 1980 Texas adults over 25 ranked 36th in the nation in median years of 
schooling, and (in 1981) 38th in the important area of preprimary enrollment as a 
percent^ of first grade enrollment. 

Information technoioe^ must have people with math and science skills. Unfortunately, 
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"in Texas last year [1981] only about 7 percent of all high school graduates had any math 
beyond the required Hrst year of algebra. Texas Instruments must hire the majority of its 
engineers and technicians from out of the state. And we conduct clases in our plants to 
teach fourth and fifth grade math to workers unable to perform their job. They arc all high 
school graduates. This has to change if students are goir^ to find jobs and industiy is going 
to fill its needs." (14) 

Because minorities are such a larger and growing proportion of both the Texas 
workforce and school population, the educational experiences of minorities arc particularly 
important In 1980 70 percent of Anglos but only 40 percent of Hispanics and 60 percent of 
Blacks over 25 had graduated from high school. With reject to school completion and 
persistence, Texas students have problems, but the rates for H»panics arc particularly low. 
For example, only 66.4 percent of Hi^mnics who were ninth graders in 1979 became seniors 
in 1982 and only 59.7 percent graduated from high school; the rates for Anglos were 86 and 
743 percent and for Blacks 81 and 632 percent. (15) 



Conclusion; Texans have been well aware of the state's education problems and have for 
some years attempted to catch up. There have been particularly important efforts to 
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establish a world class higher education system. And while the state has some way to go to 
catch leading states like CaUfornia and Massachusetts, progre^ has tnxn made and Texas' 
higher education institutions compare favorably with tho% in the South and Midwest. 
The state also has made significant efforts to improve elementary and secondary education. 
Between 1970 and 1984 Texas moved from 34th place to 16th in terms of state and local 
ending for education, and between 1973 and 19$3 Texas increased spending for pre- 
college education almost twice as fast as the rest of the country. Texas nevertheless still lags 
behind the leading states on many education indicators as was noted earlier in this chapter, 

Texas al^ has sought to reform thet education system as wll as to increase expenditures 
for schools. Particularly important reforms were en^ted in 1983-84, which increased state 
aid to school districts by 26 percent for tl^ 1984*85 sch(K)I year. In addition, these reforms 
attempted to strengthen student and teacher performance, create career ladders, and 
provide additional resources for prekindergarten and other fecial education categories, as 
well as teacher salaiy increases. An evaluation of these efforts concluded that these changes 
had "in many ways" been successful "even in the first year." Teachers' salaries were 
increased substantially and the funding of education was shifted more to state revenues and 
away from property taxes. These reforms likewise "reduced somewhat the disparities in 
^cpenditures and teacher salaries between wealthy and poor districts." (16) 

In the fmal analysis, whether or not Texas is able to use education to build a world class 
economy depends heavily on whether the state's leaders are satisfied to be about average for 
the United States (which has important deficiencies relative to other countries) or whether 
they strive to become world class. To remain competitive cvtn within the nation will require 
much more attention to additional reforms in the state's education system. Educational 
equity, especially heavy attention to the education requirements of minorities and low 
income Anglos, is particularly important. To really t^ome world class will, in addition, re- 
quire further improvements in higher education, especially in cutting edge research and 
development; strong attention to reforms in the elementaiy and ^ondary school to focus 
more on the outcomes required for a knowledge-based economy; and much greater 
attention to efficiency in the use of education resources. These reforms will not be cheap, 
but it will probably be more expensive in the long run not to make them. 
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TABLE 6.1 



TEXAS PUBUC SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1976-1985 

(in thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Anglo 


Hisp. 


Black 


Asian 


1976-77 


^40 


1686 


701 


437 


16 






/CQ ^\ 






f0 5^ 


1977-78 


2857 




722 


438 


18 












(0 6) 


1978-79 


2867 


1668 


742 


435 


22 










ns 2^ 


(0 7) 


1979-80 


2873 


1650 


764 




27 








(26 6^^ 


(15.0) 


(0.9) 


1980-81 


2900 


1634 


797 


435 


35 








(215) 


(15.0) 


(1.1) 


1^1-82 


2936 


1634 


826 


435 


40 






(SS.7) 


(28.1) 


(14.8) 


(1.3) 


1982-83 


2986 


1645 


853 


440 


47 






(55.1) 


(28.6) 


(14.7) 


(1-5) 


1983-84 


3009 


1645 


872 


442 


51 






(54.7) 


(29.0) 


(14.7) 


(1,6) 


1984-85 


3060 


1661 


m, 


447 


54 






(54.3) 


(29J) 


(14.6) 


(1.7) 


1985-86 


3149 


1678 


952 


460 


59 






(.' V3} 


(30.2) 


(14.6) 


(19) 



Source: Texas Education Agency 
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TABLE 62 

PROJECTED POPULATION 0-24 BY ETHNICITY: t985-2035 



(In thousands) 

Year Total Anglo Hisp. mack Asian 

1985 6S87 3829 1965 958 135 

1990 7094 3754 2206 941 193 

2000 7902 3797 2817 967 321 

2010 8660 3757 3458 985 460 

2025 9528 3735 4160 979 654 

2)35 9963 3755 4480 969 759 



TABLE 63 

ENROLLMENT RATES BY AGE AND ETHNICITY: 1980 



(perctnt) 

Age Anglo Hisp. Btack Asian 

3-4 32 21 37 39 

5-9 92 90 92 91 

10-14 99 98 98 97 

15-19 74 68 73 79 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Texas .980, Volume D. 
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TABLE 6.4 



PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS BY ETHNICITY: 1985-2035 

(In thousands) 



Year Total Anglo Kisp. Black Asian 



1«5 3527 1991 978 490 68 

(100) (56) (28) (14) (2) 

1990 3753 2054 1096 503 100 

(100) (55) (») (13) (3) 

2000 4412 2157 1520 551 184 

(100) (49) (34) (12) (4) 

2010 4642 2032 1818 533 258 

(100) (44) (39) (11) (6) 

2025 5194 2080 2203 541 370 

(100) (40) (42) (10) (7) 

2035 5390 2064 2367 530 429 

(100) (38) (44) (10) (8) 
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TABLE &5 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE WORK FORCE 
IN OECD COUNTRIES 

Avg. Number 

Country Yrs. Formal Ctunges in Av%. Per Cap. 

Education Education ctf Pop. 25-64 

1976 195(W0 1960-70 I97fr«0 



Bei^um 


lOJO 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


Canada 


1034 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


Denmark 


9.70 


03 


OJS 


0.6 


Finiand 


a98 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


France 


9.87 


03 


06 


1.0 


Germany 


9J6 


n/a 


03 


02 


Italy 


6.91 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


Japan 


10.42 


1.1 


1.1 


08 


Netherlands 


9.14 


04 


0.7 


1.0 


Nwway 


928 


OJ 


0.6 


12 


Sweden 


9J3 


n/a 


OA 


1.2 


United King(kNn 


10.41 


03 


0.4 


06 


United Statra 


11.60 


OJ 


0.9 


09 



Source: Educational Statistics Yearbook, voi. 1, OECD, Paris, 
1974, and Education, Inequality and Ufc Chances. OECD, Paris, 
1975. 
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Chapter VII 



Labor Force and the Economy 

Together the size and the quality of the labor force will help determine the economic 
future of Texa& As noted in the preceding ch^ter, improving the educational standards for 
all young Te^u^ will help s^mpe a work force suited to meet tte demands of the hi-tech era 
of the 21st century. However, the size of that work force is almost predetermined, given that 
even those entering that stage of life in 20QS are already bom. Only dramatic shifts in levels 
of immigration could aff«:t the number of people of employment age in the near future. 

In Chapter IV we noted that significant changes will occur in the state's adult age 
distribution in future years. The proportion 15-44 will fall gradually, while that 45 and over 
will increase. Anglos will form an ever smaller share of the adult population white that of 
minorities, e^>ecially Hi^anic, will grow. 

Proportions must be translated into numbers to be meaningful for policymaking, A 
falling proportion does not necessarily mean declining numbers. For example, in 1985* 
Texans aged 25-44 represented 32.6 percent of a population of almost 16^ million, or 5.4 
million. In 2035, this same age group will be but 253 percent of the population but will 
number over 7.6 million- In this ch^ter we will !(K)k at the l24K)r force of the future, project 
its size and composition and si^culate as to what all this wilt mean for Texas' economy. 

Labor Force Participation Rates: To determine the number of persons in the labor force 
we must rely on two sets of data: age-sex ^cific population projections and age-sex specific 
labor force participation rates which are then applied to the projections. The rates we have 
selected are based on a careful examination of various sources of information, including the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (6LS) national projections as well as numerous regional and 
state projections.(l) In addition, we have analyzed current and probable future workforce 
trends in the state and these too have been taken into consideration in developing age-sex- 
ethnic ^cific labor force participation ratr^^ for Texas. 

Our preliminary future rates were then compared to those for ihe nation from BLS and 
certain adjustments were made. Some changes are forecast for the next 15 years, especially 
for women who will continue to increase their participation in the labor force- However 
after 2000 we do not alter the age-sex specific rates for any ethnic group. In general our 
assumptions are quite conservative and do not vary significantly from those by BLS for the 
nation. 
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The Size of the Labor Force: We estimate the labor force in 1985 to a)n$ist of just over 
eight million people (Table 7.1). That number ^ould jump to lU million by the turn of the 
century and surpass 15.7 million in 2035. The fifty-ye^ growth of 95 percent will exceed that 
for the total population (80%). This reflects both tt^ increased workforce participation by 
women and the continued immigration of young adults. The number in the labor force 
would be even larger if we relied on our High Immigration scenario. 

Age and Sex Composition: In future years, the labor force of Texas will become 
increasingly feminized and, perhaps more important, considerably older. In 1985, women 
comprised 41.8 percemt of the labor force; that proportion will rise to 46,6 percent in 2(K)0 
before falling off somewhat in the 21st century. Recall that no further changes in 
participation rates by age and sex were made beyond 2000. Nevertheless, the female 
proportion in the labor force in 2035 (43.8) will be higher than that noted today. 

As with the overall population, so too will the labor force 2^e in future years. In 1985 
only 26 percent of the labor force con^sted of persons 45 and over compared to 74 percent 
under 45.(Table 7.1) By the turn of the centuiy, 32 percent will be 45 or over and by 2035, 
that proportion will reach 36 percent. 

The impact of the decline in the number of births which began in 1965 and only 
increased again in the 1980s is noted in the size of the young labor force. The number of 
adults, 20-34, who will be working or looking for work will actually be smaller in 2000 than 
today. Thus young workers' share of the total labor force will shrink considerably. These 
shifts in the age composition of the labor force of the future will have serious consequences 
for the state's economy. 

Ethnic Composition of the Labor Force: Not only will the state's labor force age, it will 
also be more ethnically diverse. Table 7.2 illustrates this shift In 1985, two-thirds of the 
labor force was Anglo, another 21 percent was Hispanic, 11 percent Black, 2 percent Asian. 
Ethnic diversity was Slightly less prevalent in the labor force than in the overall population 
in that the proportion of Anglos was higher there than in the total population (63 percent). 

Proportions will shift quickly. By 2000 Anglos will comprise 58 percent of those in the 
workforce while Hispanics will represent 27 percent. Black and Asian sh^es will not change 
much. By about 2015, Anglos will no longer be the majority of the Texas labor force and in 
2035, they will be 44 percent of the total compared to 38 percent for Hi^anics, 11 percent 
for Blacks and 7 percent for Asians. These proportions almost exactly match the 
contributions of each ethnic group to the total population of the state in that year. 
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Table 73 is particularly illustrative of the changes that can be expected in the Texas labor 
force. Between 1985 and 20)0 a total of 3.4 million people will be added. Of those, 37.9 
percent wiU be Anglos, 42 percent Hispanic 13,6 percent Black, 6J percent Asian. Less than 
2Q percent will consist of Anglo males. 

Shifts beyond the year 2000 are even more dramatic as the contribution of An^os to the 
growing labor force falls to 22 percent in the first decade of the 21st century. From 2010 to 
2035 more Anglos will leave the workforce than will enter it The supply of young Anglo 
adults will not be sufficient to replace those who drop out cither through retirement or 
death. The shift is particularly dramatic in the period 2010-2025 where almost 81 percent of 
all the growth in the labor force is accounted for through Hispanic gains while Anglos 
decline in numbers. 

These remarkable changes that will transpire can be summed up in one statistic: 
Between 2000 and 2035, Anglo females and minorities will comprise 95 percent of the new 
entrants into the labor force of Texas. Should our high immigration scenario prove to be 
more a:au-ate tlwir contribution would be even greater. Herein lies the power of shifts in 
demographic behavior. The fertility of Anglos has been very low for almost two decades; 
on the other hand, immigration continues at high levels and the fertility of the 
immigrants is higher than that of the Anglos. In addition, more women are entering the 
workforce. The result is inevitable. Yet, these are simply demographic numbers. What 
does all this mean for the economy and the well being of Texas in future years? 

The Current Texas Economy: Before the mid-1980s, the Texas economy performed 
relatively well. Between 1960 and 1980 gross state product, personal income, and non- 
agricultural employment generally increased at annual rates of well over 4 percent a year. As 
can be seen from Table 7.4, Texas per capita income increased faster than for the VS. as a 
whole and in 1981 and 1982 exceeded the national average for the first time in modern 
times. Between 1975 and 1985, Texas added almost 2 million jobs. The rate of new job 
creation remained high between 1980 and 1984, when the state's unemployment grew by 
586,000. Job growth kept Texas unemployment below the national average, despite rapid 
growth in the state's work force. 

The structure of the Texas economy also is changing in ways similar to that of other 
states. Goods producing activities are declining relative to services and Texas is being drawn 
incrasingly into the international economy. Between 1980 and 1984. employment in the 
state's service industries increased at about 5 percent a year, while total employment was 
increasing at an annual rate of less than 2 percent. In terms of output, manufacturing 
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increased at a faster rate than senrices and is expected to do so throu^out the rest of this 
century. However, between 1980 and 198S, all of the state s net new jobs were in the 
sendees, since goods producing actually declined by 10,0(K). As can be seen in Table 7 J, 
analysts associated with the Texas Economk Forum exf^t service to continue to account 
for bet^^n 74 and 93.4 percent of all new jobs between 1985 and 2000. 

The Texas economy is no longer **depression proor as many Texans assumed it to be 
during the 1970s and early 198(^ Between 1972 and 1984 the state suffered employment 
losses in most industries and in all parts of the state. Especially affected were oil, steel, 
agriculture, and apparel manufacturing. In 1985-86 even the electronics industry 
experienced employment problems. As noted earlier, the only industries not to lose 
employment were services, government, trade and finance, insurance, and real estate. (Table 
7,6) 

In 1986 the Texas economy was hard hit by a serious recession in t)^ oil and gas industry. 
This, together with the problems with agriculture and basic manufacturing industries, 
caused unemployment to skyrocket to 10.5 percent in June. For the first time, Texas 
unemployment rates were above those for the rest of the country, Similarly, per capita 
income fell below the nation^ avera^. A major reason for this 1986 dump was the drop in 
oil prices from $37 a barrel in the early 1980s to $12-13 a barrel in 198& Each $1 drop in oil 
prices costs the Texas economy a net loss of $2.3 billion, 13,600 jobs, and a loss of $100 
million in state government revenues. High oil prices had helped the Texas economy 
achieve easy growth during the 1970s and early 1980s at the expense of the rest of the 
country. In 1986, by contrast, low oil prices hurt Texas and helped the rest of the country. 
Just as oil had helped propel Texas i^r capita incomes above the national avera^, oil and 
gas taxes made it possible for Texas to expand services without raising taxes. In fact, during 
the mid-1980s Texas ranked 49th among the states in revenues collected per dollar of 
personal incomes, 46th in all taxes cdlected, 43rd in user charges, and 47th in government 
expenditures. InfIation*adjusted taxes actually declined in Texas between the mid-1970i and 
mid* 1980s. Tlie declii^ in oil prices therefore created fiscal problems for Texas because the 
state's revenues were about $3 billion below where they would have been if oil prices had re-^ 
mained at the 1982-83 levels. 

Outlook for the Texas Economy: The outlook for the Texas economy depends heavily on 
one's a umptions about developments within the state as well as in the national economy. 
Few, i ny, observers expect the Texas economy to return to its pre*1985 position of more 
rapid economic growth than the rest ot the country. Most analysts pay close attention to 
what happens to oil prices, because at least 20-25 percent of the Texas economy depends on 
this industry. 




There arc divergent views as to the future economic prc^jects for tlK state. These range 
from the pesami^ forecasts of the Comptroller to the more optimistic views of the SK^ting 
director of tta University of Texas Bureau of Business Research and those of the Texas 
Economic Forum (2) 

Our own view about the immediate economic growth for Texas tilts toward the 
Comptroller's pessimistic forecast We do not bdieve national economic growth is Utely to 
be more robust until the budget defidt is reduced and there is more balanced economic 
policies, induding international cooperation. Moreover, it is unlikdy that the national or 
state economies will get much boost from the 19S6 tax reform, which will actually deter 
business investment in the *ort run. Similarly, increased spending will probably result in 
greater imports rather than the kind of domestic investment we could expect from increased 
consumption in the less internationalized 19^ economy. De^ite the fact that the dollar 
has declined relative to the European currencies, ocports have not increa^d as much as 
expected because foreign producers have h^her productivity growth, lower co^ and aib- 
stantial profit margins. Many foreign companies are more interested in market share and 
long-run strategy concerns than the short-nm profit maximizing that motivates too many 
American companies. As a coisequencs, foreign prcKiucers are willing to settle for short- 
run profits that would drive Amerkian companies out of even the American market 

The long-run outlook for the Texas economy can be influenced by Texas public policies. 
In our view the most criticai determinants of the state's foture indude: 

1. The success Texas political leaders have in diversifying the ^te's revenues. Despite 
improvements in spending for education, the state still ranks relatively low on many 
achievemnt indicators. Substantial improvements will require additional efforts. To some 
extent this will necessitate greater revenues, but it will also require reforms to improve 
productivity in the use of education resources. Texas ranks about 48th in the nation in 
expenditures for health and welfare. The challenge for the state will be to increase 
investments in these important human resource development fonctions. despite a slow 
growth economy. This cannot be done in the long vm without diversifying revenue sources, 
induding a personal income tax. The main obstacle to a more effective tax system is the 
belief that an income tax would harm the state's economic growth. Taxes are relatively 
unimportant in business location decisions and certainly are much less important than 
markets and the quality of human resources. As noted in Chapter VI, the qygljty of a state's 
work force, not the tax system, will determine the quality of its industry. 

2. The demographic changes discussed in this report will present major challenges to 
Texas' leaders. Educational equity is very important because all of the net increase in the 




labor force after ti^ first decade of the 21st century probably will come from minorities, 
especially Hispanics* Hie state's growing population diversity provides many cultural and 
wonomic advantages that could make Taas a national leader in education, health, and 
many sophistkated manuifiicturii^ s^tivitks. Bat there is also tte darker that oiltural and 
ethnic diver^ty could lead to debilitating conflict* The state's leaders will therefore fac^ tl^ 
challen^ of maximizing the benefits and minimizing the dangers of a multicultural society. 

As noted in our population projections, tl^ state's future demc^aphic characteristics 
depend heavily on immigration. It remains to be seen wt^ther the immigration reforms 
adopted by the Congress in 1986 will do much to slow the flow of ill^al Immigrants 
into Texas and the U.S. For one thing, the Act permits a multiplicity of identifiers which is 
an open invitation to fraudulent use of documents* Nevertheless, legalizing the flow of 
immigrants is a step in the right direction. Despite doubts as to the exact number of illegal 
immigrants in the XJJS. and considerable controvert ^out their impact on the nation's 
economy and work force, we are pursuaded that illegals depress wages and increase 
unemployment especially during periods of slow growth like the country has faced in the 
1980$. Moreover, increasing the numbers of relatively uneducated workers tends to 
perpetuate marginal, low-w^ jobs that cannot be competitive in a global knowledge-based 
world. In addition, relatively uneducated immigrants place added burdens on education 
systems which already are greatly underfinanced. It is sometimes argued that the illegals 
only take jobs that legal residents will not accept, but we know of no occupations that are 
filled exclusively by illegals. We bciieve, however, that many employers' preferences for 
people whose options are limited-and therefore who are v/illing to work hard and scared in 
marginal jobs-*make it difficult to determine whether or not legal residents will take these 
jobs. If employers cannot pay adequate wages to attract legal residents they should either 
mechanize or move to other countries where those wages and working conditions are more 
acceptable. 

It is much better for immigrants to enter the U.S. with full legal rights. In the long run 
this will help Texas improve its human resource development programs. We think legal 
immigration will always be with us and that it has had net positive effects on the U.S. 
economy, but we can think of no legitimate reason for illegal immigration in a society that 
believes in the rule of law. 

We also believe that a broader view of our own self-interest requires that we work with 
Mexico and other developing countries, and international organizations to promote the 
kind of development in those countries that is in their interest and ours and will therefore 
moderate the pressures for illegal immigration to the United States. 
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3. Economk develc^iinent will not be automatic Indeed, all of the evidence ^gge^ that 
the time of easy growth has passed for both tl» nation and for Texas. Easy growth for the 
United States rented from the country's overwhelming economic strength relative to other 
countries firilowing World War IL Easy growth for Texas resulted from the state's natural 
resources, especially land, oil and gas. In an internationalized knowledge-based world, 
growth will be more difficult. The state's leaders must therefore adopt a coherent 
development strategy based on a firm human resource development foundation. Special 
attention must \x given to flexibility and ef5dency in government The state should work 
with the private sector and academic institutions to create an environment conducive to 
productivity, creativity, and growth. Most jobs wtil continue to be in relatively small firms, so 
special attention should be ^ven to entrepreneurship and small business development, 
lliere also will be a need to be sure that financial systems are available to facilitate 
entrepreneurship and innovation. 
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Per CajHta Income of Texas 
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Conclusion: The main diallenge for the state's leaders will t>e to balance conflicting 
interests in such a w^qt as to f^itate growth. Tai^ will have to be raised to finance human 
capital investments required for sound economic growth, but this must be done in a way 
that will avoid providing disinooitives for jc^Hcre^ii^ bu^nesses. The ^iatc mu^ increase its 
welfare and tealth investments, but this must be done in aich a wiq^ as lo ^ngthen work 
incentives and tl» effidency of deliveiy systems. Finally, tiw state leaders must remain aware 
of the shifts in ethnic diversity and tt« need to as»ire that all Texans, majority and minority 
alike, share in the economic advances of the future. 
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TABLE 7.1 



PROJECTED LABOR FORCE BY AGE AND SEX 
(In thmisands) 



2000 



Age 


Male 


Fcm. 


Tot^ 


Percent 


16-19 


248 


253 


501 


6 


20-24 


684 


533 


1217 


15 


25-34 


1498 


1029 


2526 


31 


35-44 


1038 


732 


17TO 


22 


45-54 


641 


450 


1091 


14 


55-64 


4S0 


296 


746 


9 


65* 


129 


76 


2(^ 


3 


Total 


4688 


3368 


8056 


100 


16-19 


358 


350 


70S 


6 


20-24 


614 


598 


1212 


11 


25-34 


1478 


1276 


2754 


24 


35^ 


17S6 


1407 


3164 


28 


45-54 


1302 


1013 


2314 




55-64 


568 


453 


1022 


9 


65^ 


168 


144 


311 


3 


TcHal 


6244 


5241 


11485 


100 



2010 



2025 



16-19 


391 


383 


774 


6 


20-24 


756 


740 


1496 


11 


25-34 


1600 


1383 


2983 


23 


35-44 


1613 


13(» 


2922 


22 


45-54 


1683 


1261 


2944 


22 


55-64 


954 


730 


1684 


13 


65* 


208 


169 


377 


3 


Total 


7207 


5974 


13180 


100 


16-19 


427 


415 


843 


6 




803 


778 


1581 


11 


25-34 


1855 


1594 


3449 


23 


35-44 


1904 


1555 


3459 


23 


45-54 


1572 


1186 


2758 


19 


55-64 


1206 


907 


2113 


14 


65* 


403 


296 


699 


5 


Total 


8170 


6732 


14902 


100 



2035 



16-19 


457 


443 


900 


6 


20-24 


878 


847 


1726 


11 


25-34 


1960 


1676 


3636 


23 


35^ 


2009 


1636 


3645 


23 


45-54 


1847 


1179 


3026 


19 


55-64 


1173 


763 


1942 


12 


65* 


493 


357 


850 


5 


Total 


8825 


6900 


15725 


100 
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TABLE 12 



PROJECTED lABOR FORCE BY ETHNICITY 
(in thousands) 



Year 

1985 



Anglo 

5325 
(66) 



Hisp. 

1657 
(21) 



Black 

926 
(11) 



Aaan 

148 

(2) 



Total 

8056 
(100) 



1990 



2000 



5936 
(63) 

6626 
(58) 



2097 
(22) 

3095 
(27) 



1113 
(12) 

1391 
(12) 



2)7 
(2) 

372 
(3) 



9353 
(100) 

11485 
(100) 



2)10 



6999 
(53) 



4071 
(31) 



1572 
(12) 



539 
(4) 



131S) 
(100) 



2025 



6948 
(47) 



5460 

(37) 



1678 
(II) 



815 
(5) 



14902 
(100) 



2035 



6977 
(44) 



6010 
(38) 



1715 
(11) 



1023 
(7) 



15725 
(100) 



TABLE 7 J 



SIZE OF LABOR FORCE CHANGES BY ETHNICITY 
(In thousands) 



Pcnod 



Increase Ethnic Contribution 

in LF. Anglo Hisp. Black Asian 



1985-2)00 



3429 



1301 
(37.9) 



1439 
(42.0) 



465 
(13.6) 



225 
(6.5) 



2000-2010 



1695 



373 

(2Z0) 



975 
(57.5) 



181 

(10.7) 



166 
(9.8) 



2310-2)25 



1721 



-51 1389 
(-3,0) (80.7) 



106 277 
(6.2) (161) 



2025-2)35 



824 



» 550 
(3i) (66.7) 



37 208 
(4.5) (25.3) 
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TABLE 7.4 



PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME FOR TEXAS AND 
THE UNfFED STATES, 1970-1984 On thousands) 

Year Tocas United Texas ^ a 

Sutes ?cKem of VS. 



1970 


S3S36 


$3945 


89.6 


1971 


3C92 


4167 


88.6 


1972 


3991 


4515 


88.4 


1973 


4476 


5010 


89J 


1974 


4^3 


S448 


909 


1975 


5473 


5842 


93.7 


1976 


6070 


6367 


95J 


1977 


6714 


6984 


96.1 


1978 


7486 


7772 


963 


1979 


8478 


8651 


98.0 


19S0 


9439 


9494 


99.4 


1981 


1CS07 


10544 


102J 


1982 


11378 


11113 


102.4 


1983 


11686 


11687 


100.0 


1984 


12636 


12707 


99.4 
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TARU: 7J 

CONTRIBUTION TO TEXAS JOB GROWTH 
(In thousands) 



Years 



Goods Producing Service 
Industries Industries 



Toul Gain 
Over Period 



1970-75 



162 (193) 



676(80.7) 



838(100.0) 



483 (34.8) 



906 (65^) 



1389 (100.0) 



1980-85 



-10 



41 



831 (100.0) 



1985-2000 (c) 140*W (6.6 - 26.0) 1970-2390 (93.4 - 74,0) 2110-3230 (100.0) 



S(Mjrce: Hisiorical Data by Texas Ecfflwmic Forum computed from Texas Employment 
Commission data; Natiraul banning Associati«i, 1W4 Regional ProlectlCTis. 
March,l98S; the Univerrity <rfT«iffi at Auain, ftireau of &isiiiess Research, 
Texas Economic Qutlook. 1^: Data ReKRffCCS, Inc., Regional Information 
Testing Service. Fall. 1985; Chase Econometrics. U.S. Regional Forecasts: 
State Long-Term Tables. Fall. 1985. 



TABLE 7.6 

CHANGE IN NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR, 
TEXAS, APRIL I98I - APRIL 19S5 

Sector A|»il Average Annual 

1985 1981 l^rccnt Change 



Mining 


»e400 


275400 


■06 ,V 


Manufacturing 


993600 


1099400 


-2.4 


Con^ructKMi 


434600 


426300 


05 


Trai^portation 


371000 


377S» 


-0.4 


Trade 


1620900 


1479400 


Z4 


Fin.. Ins.. R.E 


424600 


ymx) 


5.8 


Services 


1295800 


1074600 


5.2 


Government 


1141S00 


1009100 


3-4 


Total N«i Agri. 


6S50700 


6086^ 


1.9 
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1. See, fa- exam|^. Tesas Emirfoyment Cwnmisskjn, Texas Wanninf Infonnatkm PY 1^. ERA Dept.. 

Austin. TX^ 1986. 

2. Six. (<x emof^, U<knd<sl Kirk, Texas Healthy. U.T. EconcHD^ Says." Austin American 

* Tiaa, October 29,]986. p. F-1: University «rf Tesas at Austin, Bureau of Bi^ncsa Research. 
Tf^ PcowmicOudook. 19S5; Chase Ecoo«i»trics, VtS, Rggjpn^l F«?ry9^-- M^r LogfrTc™ 
Tabtes. Comptroller (rf Publi- Accounts, Fall 1985, 
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Chapter VIII 



Other Impacts of Demographic Change 

The changing nature of education and its relation to a transforming labor force and 
economy of the future are critical factors that are affected by the shifting age and 
heterogeneity of the state's iMiople. However, these demographic shifts will affect every 
segment of society, not just education and the economy. Capital investments, retail sales, 
resource utilization are examples of segments that will be affected by changing age and 
ethnic composition. In this Chapter we examine how demogr^hic shifts will impinge on two 
important institutions: government, and health and retirement. 

Government: Texas is considered to be one of the more politically conservative states. 
Long dominated by th* Democratic party, the last few decades have seen the growth and 
iiKreasing success at the pdls of the Republk^an party. Yet, with rare ^ceptions. both major 
parties haw espoused relatively conservative positions on most issues. Furtlwrmore. on the 
whole, power has remained in the hands of (he Anglo majority. 

With the growth of the Hispanic and Black population, power has occasionally been 
more broadly apportioned. In recent 3%ars, Blacks and Hi^anics haw been elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives and Texas has a few mayors of Hispanic ancestry. However. 
Blacks and Hispanics have been elected from districts where they were in the majority. 
Both major parties court tl^ votes of Hi^anics and Bl^ks and increasing tl^ir voices are 
heard in the halls of government. The question remains: what about the future, given the 
demographic shifts that will occur? 

As we have seen, the proportion of Hispanics in the Texas population will grow rapidly in 
future years; that will not be so for Blacks who will simply maintain their current 
proportional ^are. However, proportions must be translated into numbers who need to be 
translated into registered voters who, in turn, must actually vote, if a subgroup ot any 
population is to wield political clout. 

Hispanics in the United States are not as likely to vote as are other ethnic groups. In its 
survey of the 1984 election, the Cer»sus Bureau estimated that in the West South Central 
division (Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas), only 33 percent of Hispanics aged 18 and 
over cast ballots. Hiis compares to 62 percent among Anglos and 56 percent for Blacks. 
(Asians are too few to determine their voting participation.)(l) 
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If we spply th^ age-^Kxific rates to Texas, in a hypothetical 1985 elation only 765,000 
Hi^anics out of 23 million adults would have voted. In sharp contrast, over 4.8 nullion 
Anglos would have voted out of 7^ million ^ults. Among Blacks, the numbers would be 
7S3.0<K) out of 1.4 million. Interestingly, though the Bl^ adult population is considerably 
smaller than the Hispanic, Black voters would actually outnumber their Hispanic 
counterparts. (See Table 8.1) 

Putiu^e voting rat^ for I&panics and Bixks will increase somewhat due to variations in 
their age compositkm. With no rate changes within age cat<^orK8, overall Hispank participa- 
tion will rise to 36 percent in 2000 and 37 percent in 2035. Similarly, Black partic^tion will 
rise to 59 and 61 percent while that for Anglos will go from 62 to 64 percent. These im- 
provements will have no bearii^ on the ethnic votii^ proportions 

As Table 8.2 shows, in 20(K} An^os will comprise 60 percent of the combined Anglo- 
Hispanic-Black adult population. Hiey will comprise 70 percent of the voters. Hi^anics, 
though 27 percent of the population, will only be 17 percent of the voters. The share of 
Kack voters will be exactly the same as their share of the adult population - 13 percent 

By 2035. if current age-^>eci£k voting rat^ persist, about 58 percent of the voters will be 
Anglos, but Anglos will be only 48 percent of the ^ult populatioa Hi^anics will represent 
40 percent of the people 18 and over but oiUy 28 percent of the voters. Again Blacks will be 
voting in roughly the same proportion as theii share of the population. 

Over the next 50 years the Anglo share of voters will be diluted but not to the extent 
expected given the shifts in overall population. This, of course, will not necessarily be tiue in 
specific regions of the state. Furthermore, ethnic voting rates could increase particularly 
among Hispanics. Finally, any immigration above that projected under Scenario B would 
drastically change these voting behavior projections. 

In sum, the potential ftiture power of any Hi^anic voting bloc will be sharply curtailed if 
voter participation does not increase. Unless Hi^anic registrations rise and the proportion 
voting increases accordingly, power at the state level will undoubtedly remain within the 
Anglo community. 

However, the sheer numerical growth of Hispanic voters cannot be ignored. Even if 
current low rates of voting are maintained, the numbers voting will swell from 765,0(X) to 1.4 
million at the turn of the century and 3.2 million 35 years later. Power may remain in the 
hands of the Anglo commmunity, but the Hispanic, as well as Black influence will be felt 
and taken into account. 
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Health and Retirement: Aging and increasing heterogeneity both affect health and 
retirement iwlicies. The clderiy are much more likely to require medical a^istance than are 
the young. Medical costs and health personnel requirements soar as the number of senior 
citizens mounts. The relation bctwwn growing ethnic diwrsity and health is less pervasive. 
Yet, Hispanics, Blacks and Asians all exhibit infant mortality rates higher than those for 
Anglos. Health conditions in some sections of the state, particularly South Texas, are far 
from acceptable by general VS. standards. As the proportion of Hispanics grows, some of 
these health issues will undoubtedly be exacerabated. If poverty remains rampant among 
minority groups, most certainly health conditions will worsen and expenditures will rise 
substantially. 



Ethnic Distribution (rf the Voting Age Population: 
Texa^ 1965^ 2000^ 20S^ 
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According to ihe most recent data available from federal statistical sources, Texas ranks 
28th among the states in in&nt mortality, 32nd in the number of physicians per 1(K),000 
persons, and 33rd in ^ number of ho^ital beds per 100,000. (2) Thus Texas is not among 
the higher rated states in the Union on any tealth indicators, and an increasing proportion 
of rainoriti^ could re^t in even lower ratings in hiture years. 

Between 19SS and 2035, the Texas population 65 and over will more than triple, from 1.5 
to over 5 million. Such a dramatic rise should prompr serious planning for future needs, 
such as retirement homes and health facilities. Much of this growth will take place after 
2010 and will be attributable to the b^ boom becoming the senior boom. (Table 83) 

In contrast to those under 45, the Anglo elderly population will not decline in future 
years. From 1.1 million in 1985, it will increase to 1.5 million in 2010 and 2.8 million in 2035. 
Future levels of fert^ty will have no effect on the size of this group smce the retired people, 
even in 2035. are already bom. Black elderly persons will increase four-fold over the 50 year 
period, from 149,000 to 644,0(K}, again strongly affected by the baby boom of the 19S0s and 
early 1960s. 

Growth will be far more substantial for elderly Hi^>anics and Asians, both because of the 
aging baby boom generation and particularly because of the continued immigration into 
Texas of young adults - the elderly of the 21st (xntury. Hispanics aged 65 and older will 
increase nine-fold over the 50 year period. Whereas they numbered but 162,000 in 1985, 
they will surpass 1.4 million in 2035. Asians will grow even more r^idly, from 13,000 to 
215,000. 

As we have noted, the sheer grov^lh of the elderly population will pose i^rious challenges 
for the state and these will be aggravated by the changing ethnic composition of this age 
group. While Anglos will remain in the majority, the proportion of Hispanics and Asians will 
grow considerably. Will these people require services different from those provided for 
Anglos and Blacks? Will language barriers and the resulting poor communications become 
a problem in providing health care for these eldcriyi Will cultural differences in how 
families care for the elderly become an issue? 

Earlier we asked whether a primarily Anglo adult population will want to provide the 
financial resources needed to educate a predominantly minority school-age group. By 2020 
and thereafter, the other side of the coin will come up. At that time a work force consisting 
of many minorities but no majority wall be asked to provide the financial resources to care 
for a still predominantly Anglo elderly population. Will these young and middle aged adults 
consent to expanding state expenditures for the care of this elderly group? These and many 
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other questions will be facing the state as it enters the 21st century and begins to make plans 
for the provision of services to its growing retired population. 



Fig BZ 

Projected Elderly Population by Ethnic Group: 

Texaa 1986-3035 
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Conclusion: From this discussion and that in previous chapters, it is abundantly clear 
that any shifts in demographic behavior affect every segment of society. The age and ethnic 
composition of the state of Texas is particularly affected by behavioral variations among the 
different ethnic groups that comprise its population and thus demographic shifts have a far- 
ranging impact on the state's social, economic and cultural milieu. 

How will Texas culture be affected by these dramatic changes that will emerge from the 
demographic behavior of millions of peoj.^»e in and out of the state? The continuing stream 



of immigrants from south of tl^ border together with the newest immigrants from soutl^ast 
Asia deliver much to the state, culturally, artistically and otherwise. Can these new 
ingredients be melded into the state's present culture without destroying it or radically 
altering it? Or should Tolbs plan for a new, diverse, multi-ethnic culture which would reflect 
its many groups and the fa^t that, soon after the turn of the century* noi^ will be in the 
majority? In sum, will some accommodation to assimUation prevail or will some new tyi^ of 
cultural pluralism emerge? 

Traditionally, as^milation into American society has been viewed as tl^ accepted mode 
of adaptation on the part of immigrants, at least by the old residents. The so*called 
''melting pot'' concept sees each of the new groups contributing to the "stew*', adding 
certain ingredients to it without changing its overall structure. More recently, another 
culinary expression, "salad bowr, has gained some credence implying that the melting 
process does not always work adequately. 

Cultural pluralism, on the other hand, sees each ethnic group maintaining its identity 
through langu^e and culture, while still interactii^ with others in the larger societal setting. 
"Ethnic resilience" is a more recent term developed by sociologist Alejandro Portes who 
points out that certain new immigrant groups remain together culturally and economically 
in part because they have been shut out of the mainstream by the resident group. (3) 

The mode of adaptation to be followed in future years remains an important unanswered 
question, A report by University of Texas at Austin sociologist/demographer Dudley L. 
Poston and his associates suggests that Mexican immigrants do not suceed economically as 
rapidly as other immigrant groups. "We are iiKlined to suggest that Hrst generation Mexican 
immigrants, perhaps because they hail from a country with a dissimilar social and economic 
structure, are less successful than other immigrant groups in transfering their sS/^lls in the 
United States." They continue: "The fact that nonimmigrant Mexicans Ii.e third generation 
or longer in the United States] have lesser odds than nonimmigrant whites of being in high 
income and occupational statuses can be interpreted as an indicator of their :^till incomplete 
structural assimilation...In addition, to a greater extent than other immigrant groups, 
Mexican Americans are affected by continued large-scale immigration from Mexico, which 
undoubtedly affects the rate of both cultural and structural assimilation, even among 
second and nonimmigrant groups " Nevertheless, they conclude: "The odds for suaess of 
second generation Mexican immigrants and nonimmigrants are so much greater than those 
of first generation Mexican immigrants that they may be taken as a rough index of their 
relative success in adapting to the broader economic and social structure of American 
society " (4) 




It is of paramount importance to distinguish between long-time residents of the state 
(Chicanos) and recent immigrants from Mexico. Anglos must overcome the tendency to 
lump them altogether. As Rodoifo de la Garza, the director of the Center for Mexican 
American Studies at the University of Texas, recently stated: "To avoid the negative 
consequences of immigration reform and protect their civil rights, CWcanos must find ways 
to limit Mexican immigration-,." He then continues: "[Mexican American] attitudes arc 
best understood within ttw context of that population's historical effort to establish itself as 
a legitimate and permanent part of American society. Anglo institutions, not Mocican 
immigrants, are the source of the problems that continue to confront Mexican Americans. 
What is of primaiy concern to Mexican Americans is that they be permitted to enjoy the 
rights and priviledg^ that have been their due since 1849."(S) 

In this report emphasis has centered on the growth of ths Hi^anic population with some 
mention of the newest immigrants from Asia. Still, Blacks will remain the second largest 
minority in the state. How will they fare in this new melange of ethnic groups? De^ite some 
success, most Blacks remain confined to the low paying jobs and competing with the newly 
arrived minorities for those jobs that are available. Hew can 300 years of injustice be finally 
ended while at the f - .le time making certain that other minorities are not also prey to 
discrimination? 

Texas may well be entering its most crucial phase of development since it secured 
independence from Mexico 150 years ago. Ironically, some of the issues of that era remain 
unsolved. The state has always had difficulty determining the role of Mexicans and their 
descendants. It remains unresolved to the present day. For perhaps a century Blacks were 
kept first in slavery and then treated as serfs; more recently large numbers of southeast 
Asians have mi^ated to Texas and in some instances interethnic competition has led to 
violence. And tomorrow promises that no majorities will exist in the state. Texas will never 
be the same; as with the nation, it remains unfinished. The important question all Texans 
face is this: How will the state adjust to these demographic changes and all their 
rejjercussions? 



TABLE &1 

VOTING PARTICIPATION BY ETHNIC GROUPS: 1985, 2000. 2035 

Year and ]^>{HUatk»i Percent Number 

Ethnk; Croup 18 and Over Voting Vt^ing 



1985 



Anglo 


7767124 


62 


4848654 


Hispanic 


2318740 


33 


765316 


Kack 


1407609 


S6 


783745 



2000 
Angk) 
Hi^onk 



38678S8 
1837226 



64 
36 
59 



5664078 
1375453 
1086754 



2035 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 



10488355 
8681522 
2624676 



4 

37 
61 



762626 
3226849 
1603776 



TABLE &2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF VOTING POPULATION: 1985, 2000, 2035: 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 



Year and Po{HUati{»i Population 

Ethnic Gruip 18 and Over Voting 

(percent) (percent) 

\98S 

Angk) 68 76 

Hispanic 20 12 

Bl;sck 12 12 

Total 100 100 

2000 

Anglo 60 70 

Hispanic 27 17 

Black 13 13 

Total 100 100 

2035 

Anglo 48 58 

Hispanic 40 28 

Black 12 14 

Total 100 100 




TABLE 83 

PROJECTED POPULATION 6S AND OVER BY ETHNIC GROUP, 1985-2035 

(in thousands) 

Eihnk Group 

Year 





Anglo 


Hisp. 


Black 


Asian 


Total 


1985 


1144 


162 


149 


13 


1468 


1990 


1224 


194 


155 


20 


1593 


2000 


1318 


276 


180 


39 


1813 


mn 


1507 


392 


229 


72 


2200 


2025 


2531 


933 


489 


155 


4128 


203S 


2801 


1409 


644 


215 


5069 
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Chapter IX 



Mexican Population: Implications for Texas 

Scenario C our high immigration mcxiel, may seem abairdly high to some readers. With 
recent legislation restricting illegal immigration pa:^ by the VS. Congre^ this alternative 
projection may indeed prove to be excessive. However, if clandestine movements are 
allowed to continue undeterred, the number of persons crossing the Rio Grande is likely to 
grow and grow in future years, A survey of the demographic and economic situation in 
Mexko attests to that jmssibility. 

M«dco's Population: At mid-century, Mexico's population st(x>d at 27 million: it has now 
surpassed 80 million and is growing at about 2.S percent annually. Under the most 
con^rvative asaunptions that assume a continued dedine in fertility. Mexko's population 
will reach 109 million by ihe turn of the century and 154 million in 2025. The number of 
inhabitants increased by about 53 million between 1950 and 1985; about 75 million will be 
added between now and 2025. 

What caused this incredibly rapid growth over such a brief period and why will such 
growth continue de^itc successes in reducing fertility? 

Until about 1970 fertility was veiy high. As recently as 1965 Mexican women averaged 6,7 
live births. That together with a significant decline in mortality, particularly among infants 
and children, contributed to massive gains in the rate of growth. Life expectancy increased 
from 47.6 years at birth in 1950 to 65.7 years in the early 1980s. High birth rates combined 
with falling death rates boost growth and by the 1970s, Mexico's growth rate was above 3 
percent per year. If aich a rate were maintained the population would double itself in about 
20 years. 

These changing patterns of fertility and mortality resh^d the countiys age distribution. 
At mid-century, about 40 percent of Mexico's population was under age 15; by 1970 it was 
approaching 50 percent; since then it has fallen slightly. With such a young population a 
momentum for growth is built-in. 

Momentum is particularly effective a young population like that noted in Mexico. 
"Although the growth rate has declined, that rate now applies to such a large base that the 
numbers added each year continue to mount...Large populations take about a generation to 
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slow to zero growth after fertility reaches repl^ment level bec^ise of the demographic 
momentum built into their age structures swollen with extra*large proportions of young 
people in or about to enter the childbearing ages as a result of past high fertility.** (1) 
Mexico is nowl^re near approaching replacement level fertility; its totai fertility rate is still a 
relatively high 4,4. (2). 

It is not surprising that Metico grew so rapidly in recent decades, and it is not surprising 
that r^id gains can be expected in future decade given the large number of children and 
young adults in its present population. Indeed the built-in momentum for growth is so 
strong that even if fertility foils to the point where women are averaging only 25 live births 
soon after the turn of the century, the population will still double betw^n now and 2025* 
Furthermore, at that date, ttw rate of growth will be 1 percent per year. Simply stated, wliile 
women will have fewer children, the number of such women will be so enormous, that the 
n ur n^ r of births will increase for many decades to come. 

To be sure, fertility as well as mortality and migration could vary gieatly over the next 
fifty years and these long term projections are speculative. However, the short-term future 
requires little speculation It is dear that for the next twenty years or so M^co will feel the 
impact of its very rapid growth during the 1955-1975 period. According to the newest 
United Nations projections, Mexican young adults aged 15*24 will grow by 5 1/2 million 
between 1985 and 2(K}0 - from 16^ to 22 million. By 2025, their numbers will reach almost 
25 million* (3) *This "youth' wave can be seen in tl^ population age pyramids for M^ico in 
1980, 1990, and 2000. Prepared by Mexico's National Population Council, the projections 
for 1990 and 2000 assume that Mexico will reach its target of a 1 percent annual rate of 
popultion growth by 2(XX), through reduced fertility and net emigration of llO.tXX) persons a 
year. Births before 1980 are expanding the youth age groups, so that by 1990 the widest 
band is for males and females aged 15-19.*" (4) 

But this is only the "tip of the employment iceberg," so to speak. Mexico's labor force 
totalled 26 million in 1985. The International Labour Office (ILO) projects its labor force 
to grow by 3.2 percent yearly throughout the 1980s and by 2.9 percent yearly in the 1990s. 
(5) (Fig. 9.1) 

"As Mexico moves into the late 1980s, the number of new entrants each year will grow to 
more than 900,0{X), and surpass one million by the end of the century. Mexico's labor force 
will have risen from 14.4 million in 1970 to 40.4 million in the year 2(X)0, an increase of 180 
percent..After the turn of the century, Mexico's labor force will continue to grow by more 
than one million a year until 2010 when the changing age distribution will begin to slow the 
pace of labor force growth/' (6) 



Determining Mexico's unemployment rate is diff^ult Noted Mejdcan economist, Victor 
Urquidi stated in March 1986 that 3^ million ut Mexico's labor force were unemployed and 
9 million were underemployed (7). This suggests that about half of Mexico's labor force 
lacks adequate work. %ould »ich a h^ rate continue, 20 million Mexicans would be either 
unemployed or underemployed in TXXIOt dearly an un^ceptable situation. 

Proposed economic solutions carry staggering price tages that are compounded by 
Mexico's onerous debt burdens and low investment rates. Its investment rate fell by 38 
percent between 1981, the peak year for its job creations, and 1984 ~ a decline of nearly $40 
billion a year. Demographer Thomas E^nshade has estimated that the total amount of 
additional investment needed by 20(X) to keep labor demand from falling further behind 
labor supply could exceed a half trillion dollar5.(8) 
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As economic cunditions worsen in Mexico and as the peso is constantly being 
devaluated, Modcans in search of work, particularly young adults, move to urban areas in 
hopes of securing employment Mexico City, now the world's largest city, has an estimated 
population of 17 million and is projected to grow to 26 million by ZOOO. But the most rapid 
gains are in the urban areas near the United States border. For example, the 13 Mexican 
portions of the "twin" border citi« grew by 355.1 percent between 1950 and 1980. Ciudad 
Juarez's population wtnt from 137,624 to 544,496; Matamoros increased by 311.7 percent • 
from 45,846 to 188,745 (9) (Table 92) 

The built-in momentum for growth resulting from the concurrent high fertility and 
declining mortality of the 1960s and 1970s, as well as the depressed economic conditions 
presently noted in Mexico are together contributing to the development of massive 
movements not only to its urban centers but increasingly across the border into the 
southwestern states including Texas. Such an eventuality cannot be ca^ally dismissed; it is a 
probability that could easily become a reality in the near future. 

As University of Texas demographers, Benjamin Bradshaw and W. Parker Frisbie 
conclude: ''In Mexico, the projected number of entrants to tht labor force ages will be about 
48 percent larger in the 1980s than the number that entered in the 1970s, and entrants will 
outnumber departures by about 407 to 100. The values for the 1980s represent 50 year highs 
with respect to both labor force replacement and relative increases in it In tl% l^Os, the 
number of new entrants exceeds departures by '^only** 330 per 100...Although the resulting 
19 percent decrement in the labor force replacement ratio is a striking departure from the 
historical trend and even though some segments of Mexico's economy have been quite 
strong until recently, the potential for diminution of the northward surge of labor migration 
from Mexico does not appear particularly great at this juncture " (10) 
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TABLE 9.1 

LABOR FORCE GROWTH IN MEXICO: 1960-2020 



(In thousands) 

Year Labor FMt» Growth Rate New Entrants 

(Annual) 

1960 11QS6 2.74 340 

1970 14489 4J8 775 

1^ 22248 3.23 8^ 

1990 30487 3.17 1000 

MOO 40442 2.87 1050 

2010 51014 2J5 935 

2020 60358 1.70 700 



Source. ILO (sec ref.) 



1 ABLE 9.2 

POPULATION OF MEXICAN TWIN BORDER CITIES: 1950-1980 



City 


Pofnilation 


Populatitw 


Percent Cha 




1950 


19^ 


1950-19S) 


Tijuana 


59952 


429300 


6164 


Mcxicali 


64609 


341559 


428.7 


San Luis 


4079 


76684 


178e.O 


Nogaks 


24478 


65603 


168.0 


Agua Pricia 


10471 


28862 


175.6 


Palomas 


694 


2072 


1%.6 


Ciudad Juarez 


137624 


544496 


295.6 


Ojinaga 


4568 


18162 


297.6 


Piedras Ncgras 


27581 


67455 


144.6 


Nucvo Laredo 


57668 


201731 


249.8 


Rcynosa 


34097 


194693 


471.2 


MataoiOTos 


45846 


188745 


311.7 


Total 


483029 


2198460 


355.1 



Source: Ladman (see ref.) 
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( hapter X 
Texas in the Twenty-first Centur) 



Texas will experience dramatic shifts in population composition as it enters the twenty- 
first century. These changes will affect every institution in the state-from kindergarten to 
retirement; from the economic to the political. We do not claim that our projections wilt be 
totally accurate; we are confident, however, that the trends themselves will reflect reality, 
Texas will become older and more heterogenous in future years. These are the facts that 
Texas must deal with, and adapt to, as it proceeds towards its bicentennial anniversary in 
2036. 

Fertility and migration wilt both play important roles in determining the size and 
composition of the state's population; in neither case can the state do much about 
determining their level. Residents of the United States have the right to have as many or as 
few children as they desire; they also have the freedom to move between states as they see 
fit. Immigration can be limited, but only through federal efforts. Yet, as we have seen, the 
difference in the impact of legal as compared to legal combined with illegal immigration is 
dramatic 

Qandestine movements ^ross the border should be eliminated or at least limited; that is 
the general agreement of liberals and conseivatives alike throughout the nation. It remains 
to be seen, of course, how much the 1986 immigration legidation will slow down the flow of 
illegals. As noted earlier, however, several features of that legislation, e^cially the failure 
to deal forthrightly with the identification question, make it doubtful that it will really do 
much to moderate the flow of illegals. A fundamental reality is the fact that the job 
disparities between the U.S. and Mexico are likely to continue to be so strong that really 
vigorous efforts would be required to stop the flow of illegals even with the most effective 
enforcement measures. In the long run, therefore, it is in the interest of Texas and the U.S. 
for Mexico to develop in a way that would be mutually beneficial to them and the \JS, In 
our view, this will require more effective efforts to reduce Mexico's external debt and 
provide more capital for growth. Adequate job creation in Mexico will require more labor- 
intensive economic development, especially in rural areas. A broader view of U.S. self 
interest requires much greater attention to economic development of all third world 
countries, especially Mexico. The huge job deficit faced by these countries will affect the 
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U.S. directly through immigration or indirectly through wage competition in international 
trade. 

While polls indicate that most Americans favor putting a halt to illegal entries, some 
people disagree. Conservative agribusiness interests have long argued for the need to 
employ low-wage farm workers to gather tl^ir aops and they have insisted that Americans 
will not take such demeaning jobs« At the other end of the political spectrum, a few 
Hispanic irridentists see the present movement of people as a demographic revolution that 
will ensure revenge for the unfortunate war of 1847. As James Michener's mythical 
character, Senorita Biriqueta Muzquiz so eloquently put it: 

What is happening » simj^ in proocss, gkxious in eflfect We are quiedy reclaiming the land 
which Santa Anna Usst throu^ his isr-mc vanity. Vast areas which are rightfuUy Ntoocan are 
coming back to u& No hattl^Jio gunfire.^ animositia^ the ines^abk movement of 
people north. Tte angks ^ ccmtnri the banks, the newq^^rs, the ccmrts, but w 
power which always triuxDf^ in the end, the power of peqrie.{l) 
For the nation* and partioilarty for states like Texas and California, the facts are obvious. 

High levels of immigration will be with us for a long time. 

These are the demogr^hic, economic, and social facts that Texas must contend with in 
the next century. Little can be done to alter thes^ powerful forces that will shape the size 
and appearance of the state for decades to come. It is thus vital that responsible leaders, in 
and out of government, address the next issue: how wilt the state adapt to these significant 
changes? 



It was early spring in 1987; the sesquicentennial celebration was over; the economic crisis 
confronting Texas had caused such concern that the legislature established a task force to 
examine the issues posed by the report. The basic ccmcems causing the lepslaiure to apjfwint the 
task force were the projected role of minorities in the Texas population and continuing 
immiffoiion frmt Mexico and other developing countries. These developments came at a time 
when a number of reports, especially one by the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy's Task Force on Teaching made it clear that economic competitiveness in 
international markets would require radical and expensive improvements in education. This 
report came at the same time that one by Marshall and Bouvier projected that a very large 
proportion of the net growth in school enrollments and the wc^rk force would be by minorities, 
especially Hispanics, who have serious educational deficiencies. Simultaneously, declining oil 
prices had caused revenue losses of over $3 billion to the Texas state government. The 
legislamre, meeting in January 1987, faced the task of making critical decisions affecting the 
state *s future- Of particular concern was what to do about state revenues, what kinds of 



economic deveiopment policies the state sh<mld adopt to di\^rsify the economy, what should be 
done about increasing poverty in the stale because of hi^ and rising unemployment, and what 
should be done about the poor education levels of adult Texans already in the /o^e« There 
was, in addition, considerable concern about the high cost of crime. One report had just 
concluded that the cost of about 135, <WW a year to keep an inmate in the Texas state prison 
system had caused an increasing number of criminals to be released fnm the system. 

In light of these developments, the task force was asked to make suggestions as to how to 
adapt to this emerpng demographic and economic situation. Its members were encouraged to 
expl<m any area; to leave no sttme unturned; but to ccme up with d^inite sug^stims as to how 
to proceed in the future. The task force cmsisted of six members, covering the political spectrum 
from left to right and representing various interest p'<mps. The chair had no vote and served 
simply as coordinator and, on occasion, as referee! 

From Us inception it was obvicms that no consensus would ever emer^gefrom the task force's 
deliberations. The interests and ideoloffes of the members were far too diverse. After numenms 
consultations with historians, philosophers, economists, sociologists, and theologians; after 
countless hearings throu^out the state *it which indivitbuil residents made presentations, the task 
force remained divitkd on what should be done over the next few decatUs. The tepslature was 
provided with ftw alternatives. One argued /or a nxaintenance of the status quo; the other argued 
for massive changes in interffvup relations. 

Three task force members felt it vital that Texas cmtitme along the path it had followed for 
the past ISO years. The three included a pnminent Baptist mirtister, a ranch owner and a Dallas 
real estate tycoon. They were not unanimously opposed to illegal immi^tion; the ranch owner 
argued rather persuasively for the need to maintain a iow*wage labor farce. Otherwise, retail 
prices would soar, leading to hig^ inflation rates, and the state would lose jobs to lower-wage 
places, especially Mexico. The other members felt that immi^ation should be limited to legal 
entries so as to minimize the impact of heterogeneity on the date's population. 

Maintenance of economic and political power by An^os also was a matter of concern for 
these task force members. This was not racist; rather, ''Anglos built this state and there is no 
need for Anglos to ffve it up" Minority ^up members wmild be acceptable, bw.far the most 
part, Mexicans and Blacks would continue to form the lower class of Texas society. According 
to these task force members, Hispanics especially would continue to be satisfied with low wages 
in marginal jobs because they knew cmdidons were r \uch worse in Mexico and other developing 
countries in the hemisphere. Moreover, continued immigration from Mexico would help stabilize 
that country politically and weaken the power of radicals who supported Fidel Castro or the 
Sandinistas. Ambiv alence best {^escribed these task force members' siew of the role of Asians in 
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the Texas of the 21st century. This perhaps reflected the small number, and the recency of the 
arrival of Asians on the Terns scene. 

All three were adamantly opposed to providing additional state social services of any kind to 
lownncome residents. Leg^ immigraras shcmld receive the same benefits the state offered to its 
citizens^ but no special effcm shmtld be made to allow immiffxmts to advance n^idly socialfy or 
economically, including edttcation for the children. There was unanimity insofar as language 
was concerned. Vf a Mexican moves here and plans to live here, he Goddamn well better learn 
English, " was the way the rancher put it to the embarrassment of the BajHist minister. 

The real estate entrepreneur pointed mt rather adroitly that cmcem fc^ a SQ<alled ""Mexican 
takeover" was exa^erated "^Despite their ^wing numbers, we can make sure r/iey won't take 
over our financial enterprises; from past experience we know that they donU vote in large 
numbers, so we need not fear any political takeover, except in a few counties, and they are 
welcome to ihose. The uncertain legal status of Mexicans and the steady flow of new immiffonts 
not only will keep wages down but also minimize their tendency to vote. Finally, even the 
demographic projections that we've all been reading are misleading Do y<m gentlemen (they 
were all males) realize that except for the border region, Hispanics won't even come close to 
surpassing Anglos anywhere else in the state, even with illegal immiff-ation? So let's not get 
excited about what those authors called heterogeneity. It is simply not ^ing to happen. 

The recommendations from this wing of the task force were straightforward: Let us try to 
reinforce our traditional economic bases, including oil and agriculture, at the same time that we 
encourage the growth of hi-tech industries. Domestic miffiation into Texas would then increase, 
thereby minimizing the impact of immigraiitm. Insofar as the new immigrants are concerned, we 
see no need for any major changes in our attitudes and support. Wfiile the undocumenteds 
should not receive any assistance from the state, those entering legally should be treated like all 
other residents. We strongly oppose any form of discrimination but no special programs or 
preferential treatment should be introduced simply for the benefit of the new immigmnts. 

The other members of the task force consisted of a black female university economics 
professor, an attorney ser\ing in the state leffslature, and a Mexican-American engineer While 
they occasionally disagreed among themseh^s, they were unanimous in their opposition to most 
of the views of the other task force members. 

Considerable anxiety was expressed over the possible '*tidal wave" of immigrants, mostly 
undocumented, who might come to Texas from Central America as well as Mexico. All agreed 
thai federal legislation passed to limit such movements should be vigorously enforced' Short of 
such success, increased funding for the Border Patrol was recommended. These task force 
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niemben abo tft€m^ Tems should deal with Us fisc^ 

bring (he state up W the naHc^ aven^ in taxes rtlc^ They (^ed that 

the very best way to do this would be for the state to adopt an income tax, but they felt that 
conservative economic interests had so successfully indoctrinated the iwlitical system against 
such a tax that it would take considerably more polidcal amrage to propose this €<mrse than was 
visible at thM time. The increased rcvermes fitm tvAa(rv€r tax increases the staters leaders could 
be persuaded to adofH shmld be used to extend the educational improvements adopted by the 
leffslature in 1984. This grcmp also argued /or increased resmrces for the Literacy Task Force 
appointed by the governor in 1986^ and the adoption of a more vigorous state economic 
development strategy to generate more and beuer j<As in the state. It likewise reccmtmended 
special efforts to strengthen intertultural relations in order to maximix the advantages of a multi- 
cultural, multi-ethnic society while minimizing the conflicts. They further thou^i it very 
important for the Texas Congressional delegation to urge the federal government to pay more 
attention to Mexico and its problems and to work with international organizations to promote 
economic development and remove the impediments to created by Mexico's external debt. 
In an increasingly interdependent ^obal economy, these task forte rmmbersfelt that Texas had 
much to gain from a more rapidly Rowing Mexican economy. By contrast^ this group was very 
concerned that slow economic growth, a narrowing of the migration "safety valve'' and a 
loosening of the ruling PRI's grip on the Mexican government could create serious political 
instability in Mexico, adding a flood of political refugees to the present flow of immigrants from 
Mexico. 

The Marshall and Bouvier report's emphasis on the affng and increasing diversity of the 
Texas population did not fall on deaf ears. As the Mexican-Am mcan engineer put it: ''Even if 
we are successful in keeping illegal immigraiion to a minimum^ we will be faced with massive 
upheavals in age composition and in the ethnic composition of many such age groups. Texas 
demography is changing and I suggest that Texas sockty change as well. " This approach set the 
tone for further discussions among these three task force members. 

The economist was paniculariy worried about the future size and composition of the labor 
force. She pointed out that the state mi^t experience a shortage of well-trained young people 
because of the baby bust. She reminded the members that shortly after the tum of the century, 
almost all new additions to the labor force would consist of women and minorities. Migration 
from other states could alleviate some of the problem^ but what should we do about the 
continuing incursion of yofmg adults from south of the border? A labor shortage was not such a 
bad challenge as it would raise wages (a position diametrically opposed to that of the rgnchen 
among others), but the demand for well-trained and educated personnel would still have to be 
filled 
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The Im^r-k^laior ivcnx one step Jwther. Texas shmiid really move into the 2Jst century, by 
minimizing its depeiuknce <m ml and afficulturt. ^e current oil ^ut and the suffering it has 
caused so many Texans in the long run is the best thing that ever hap^n^ to cur state."* He 
arguetl as only a lawy^^ can, for rrmsive increases in educatimal JuntUng to bett&' prepare gll 
Texarts for the hi-tech society the future. Comi!^ from an An^ tfUs view was emLaced by 
the two minority persons on the task force. The engineer went on to quote from Michener^s 
historical rwvel that apparmtly had bem read by all m&nbm of the taskft^e. 

""In reply to a question from the audience which asked: 'What patterns will the Anglos and 
Mexicans devise f<^ sharing our state?' the chairman of Michmef^s h^HHhetical task fme stated: 
\ . MO heavier cloud threatens our state than tmr reluctance to define thefitture relationship 
between the so*called Mexican and the Anglo. This uncertainty keeps us fragmented into 
unwarranted cells, and I see no solution to this ugly es^wigcmenL (2) To this, the economics 
professor added' ''And so too with us Blacks,'' 

The recommendations from this half of the task force were considered quite radical. First, 
let's do everything possible at all levels of government to reduce illegal immigration to a 
minimum. Second, let*s improve mtr entire educatimal systmt to better prepare all Texans for a 
role in the 21st century^ making certain in the process thtu fJuency in the En^h language is 
mandatory. Third, let's accept all minorities, and Mexicans in particular because they are the 
most numerous, into our boardrooms^ our political leadership clubs, our highest levels of 
education, and industry. In a word, lei Texas become the first truly successful multi-cultural, 
multi-racml society in the world 

To be sure, these scenarios were quite disparate and presumably the governor and his 
successors chose a middle ground, as politicians are apt to do. But let us turn to the year 
2036-the Texas bicentennial celebration* What kinds of societies would re^It from the two 
adaptation recommendations of the 1987 governor's task force? 



Austin, Texas: April 19, 2036. Today, the state of Texas remembers the battle of San JMtnto 
and celebrates the 200th anniversary of independence Almost 30 million people reside in the 
staters 220 counties and festivities are planned in all of them. As is often the ca se in such 
situations, a governor's task force has been appointed to examine the past and how it has 
determined the present. Gov, J.R. Ewing III has asked this task force to concentrate on the most 
recent 50 years given the notoriety associated with a monograph examining Texas' future written 
in 1986 and the resulting task force appointed in 1987 to look at alternative futures. 

The 2036 group concludes that the consen^ative approach recommended by cenain members 
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ofthelf^mskfon^emuUedinbmhgoadmdbad Urtf^munatefy, the federai gox^mment did 
net }4gonmfy enfcra immiffatian l^lmum passed in 1986 until the mid-199(k. By Uten, the 
numbers coming across the lUo Grande were enormous; by then, hostilities between ethnic 
groups had mounted to the point of bloodshed To be sure, the Texas task force could not be 
faulted for Oiese tn^ (kvela^ments. Ind^ by reammmding a stnct ctmrse of not ffving in to 
minmiy demands^ Ute suae has remaiMd An^ in numbers as well as in power. As a result, 
much ha^lity has bem cms»ained 

As the Hispanic populatim grew, and as the An^o populaion failed to rejmduce itself, it 
became increasingly clear that something had to be dme to maintain the historical relations 
between the two ffvups^ This was achieved throu^ the formation of a new state, South Texas, 
Of Tejas el Sud as it is called by its residents. (Few fwn-Texms are aware of the fact that Texas 
can subdivide itself into as many as five states at any iime it so desires,) S<mth Texas includes 
rte S4 couruies at or near the Medcun biH'den it is at least 85 percmt Mexican and remains to 
this day a primarily rural and poor reffon of the nation* Of all the 51 states, it mnks lowest in 
mmt social and economic iruticators. 

The real Texas has not prospered as might have been expected The corrmcopian predictions 
of some s^ers of the 19^ had failed to come ab<HU. Indeed, the opposite proved to be true: 
on average it will take more energy to explore for new C/.S, oil and ^s than the wells will 
produce. . .U,S, oil will be virtually exhausted by 2020,(3) As a result, the state was not 
adequately prepared to enter the hi-tech and robotic era that ^ under way around 2005, We 
have competed on an unecpial fo<Hing with California, Massachusetts, and other states who had 
the foresi^t to plan for the ^ture. 

However, with the separation of South Texas k e have been able to maintain our southern 
traditions. Minorities, Blacks and Asians as well as Hispanics, have been accepted into the 
labor foK€ but to this very day they have nol shown much pn^ss in education and occupation; 
and of course they remain minorities in a predominantly Anglo society. 

Unfortunately, the creation of South Texas did n^ solve the problem because the stream of 
unemployed Smith Texms were now beaming into Austin, San Antonio, Hmiston, Dallas, and 
other Texas cities, making it very difficult to finance social services and adequate education, 
Texas' prison population had beetle the largest in the U,S., and Texas' main growth industry 
had become prison management and security systems companies. Moreover, there was serious 
concern that the Mexican rebel leader Fidel Or.ega's guerilla group might topple the Mexican 
government and establish closer relations with Communist countries. U.S. President Ronald 
Bush has already sent large numbers of troops to the South Texas border and rumors of a U.S. 
invasion of Mexico are rampant. The Soviet Union, by contrast, has deployed more nuclear 




submarines into the Gulf of Mexico and Us naval base in Cuantanamo Bay^ which it had taken 
over from the Americans in 1996. There is some concern on the U.S. side because of doubts 
about the loyalty of Mexican-American and Black troops, who had been increasing radicalized 
by militants h^o gained amsiderable support from the ffowing polarizatim of incomes between 
Anglos and minorities in the U.S. There also is concern thm the armed fofves, made up mainly 
of minorities artd lownnctrnte An^s, /wiwe experienced serious tUsciplinary prtAlems, which the 
Army's to/gtfy Anglo officers have mH been able to ccmtrol. 

Some questim the <Hreca<m taken by mr leaders over the past half a century; perhaps Texas 
has fallen behind scmie of its sis^ suues in the race to enter the twenty-first century and all that 
entails. On the other hand, Texans are still Texans-'that has not changed nor will it in the 
foreseeable future. 

Austin, Texas: April 19, 2036. Today the state of Texas remembers the battle of San Jacinto 
and celebrates the 200th anniversary of independence. Over 35 million people reside in the 
state's 254 countries and festivities are planned in all of them. As is often the case in such 
situations, a govemor*s task force has been appointed to examine the past and how it has 
determined the f^ent. Gov. Bilty Jo Martinez has asked this task force to concentrate on the 
most recent fifty years ffven the concern expressed in i986 with ethnic diversity and the related 
recommendations suggested by a task forte appointed in 1987 to look at altemtuive futures. 

It hasn 'I been any easy half a century. The rec^nrnendatims of the so-called radical wing of 
the 1987 task force were accepted and put into practice by almost every governor since then. The 
federal government's failure to enforce immiff^tion legislation passed in 1986 made conditions 
quite difficult. Illegal movements increased substantially, surpassing one million in someyears^ 
IVJiile many went to California, Texas received more than its share of these uneducated 
newcomers. The amnesty provisions of the 1986 Act allowed many of these new residents to 
gain legal status and a surprising proportion later applied for citizenship. 

Vie costs invoh'cd in putting into practice the educational recon, icndations of the 1987 task 
force were astronomical and necessitated tax increases; increases that dwarfed those approx^ed in 
1986. We cannot deny that tlte 1990s were fraugftt witli dangers afxd racial anbnosity often led to 
armed conflicts between Mexicans and Blacks on the one hand and Anglos on the other. The 
relatively small Asian fH)pulation was fairly successful in keeping out of this pvwing controversy. 

Yet the state leadersliip, political, religious and business, agreed that a new relationship had 
to emerge between the major ethnic groups of the state. On one hand, the new immigrants, 
Mexicans in particular, were expected to become loyal Americans and that was best 
demonstrated by (1) learning English ade({uatety and (2) becoming citizens. On the other hand, 
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An^os were expected to share their power and irfluence with the rtew minorities in a manner 
never before demonstrated. That v^as the supreme challenge proffered to Texas. Were the 
An^os finally willing to completely share power (political as iw// as eccmomic) with Hispanics, 
BlackSf and Asians? Ulth rare exceptions, the answer was affirmative. 

In a state which now has no numerical majority^ which has a governor of Hispanic ancestry 
and which has representatives of all ethnic groups on the boards of its leading financial 
institutions, it is becoming irKreasingly apparent that Texas is indeed a truly muUi-^thnic state, 
wltere members of all ^oups can succeed if they have the talents. 

Therein lies the secret to the success of Ais admittedly dangenms path that has been followed 
since 1987. Adequate education was made available to all; education that would prepare the 
wilting youngsters to participate in the hi-tech society of the twenty-first century. The jWc^'j 
leaders discovered thtu the returns to investment in their people were y^ry large indeed-etbicaticm 
expenditures paying for themseh'es in four years at the most, which was a much hi^er return 
than could be achi^d on any other inv^tmenL Today, Texas is at the ccn'er of the hi-tech and 
robcHic indus^es of the nation. Its universities are considered among the very best in the nation. 

One would be naive to conclude that all goes well with Texans, The very concept of Texan 
has changed dramatically and some residents ha\*e not taken kindly to these radical shifts in the 
nature of our society. But time heals all and time will sureiy take care of this problem. 



Conclusion: The challenges presented to Texas by the changing demographic and 
economic profile are awesome to contemplate. Yet they must be met if the state is to 
remain competitive in the twenty-first century. The principal question is the one oosed to 
the chairman of Michener's hypothetical task force alluded to earlier: 'What patterns will 
the Anglos and the Mexicans devise for sharing our state?" Both groups, and Blacks and 
Asians too. must be willing to compromise. 

Mexicans in particular must become truly Texan while maintaining their historical culture 
if they so desire. Anglos must willingly give up some of their power. As columnist Carl 
Rowan recently put it in commenting on the Japanese Prime Minister's derogatory remarks 
about Blacks and Hispanics: "...since Blacks and Hispanics are not about to disappear, the 
white majority must ask what privileges it is willing to give up, which prejudices it will 
renounce, in order to allow, even help, minorities to gain the education, the skills that will 
make them com|^titive....'*(4) 
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Appendix 



Deircgraphic Assumptions 

This appendix describes and explains the rationale for the assumptions used in 
developing the projections for this report. 

Methodology: The cohort-comporient projection method is used Jtroughout this study. 
This is the most accurate means to develop estimates of future population sire tnd is the 
only method recognized as adequate by statisticaiis and demographers alike. First* a base 
year population for each population group divided into five-year age ^nd sex categories is 
required. The base population is then advanced in five-year intervals. For e^h period, births 
are added according to jpeci^ed age-specific fertility rates, deaths are subtracted according 
to stated age-sex specific ^rvival probabilities, and nei migrat on is idded according to the 
assumed level for each age-sex group. At any fivc-year intervaU age groups can be 
recombined to produce an estimate of the popul'^.tion in that year.(l) 

In this study» population projections were prepared for six separate sub-populations. 
Four ethnic divisions were created: Anglo; Black; .Hispanic, Ascn and Other. For the four 
resident ethnic groups, their populations according to the 1980 Census served as our 
starting points. These were projected forward to 1985 according to the most reasonable 
assumptions of recent demographic behavior. These newly constructed 1985 populations 
form the bases for all further projections in this study. 

The two other subgroups are the post- 1985 immigrants and their descendants from Latin 
America and from Asia. As will be noted below, no further net immigration is assumed 
from predominantly White or Black countries ^though net domestic in-migration will 
continue for both groups. For those coming from Latin America or from Asia, no base 
population was needed, given the fact that they consist solely of immigrants who arrived in 
Texas after 1985. (As it is not possible to multiply by 0, each age-sex category was given a 
value of 1!). Projections for these two groups provide a determination of the contribution of 
immigrants (including their fertility and mortality aftf^r entering the state) to the eventual 
population of Texas. Once these six projectiof s are completed, th^ can be combined in any 
desired manner, as appropriate to the topic under scrutiny. 

The six projections for the fifty-year period 1985-2035, depend on assumptions about 
demographic behavior. AH humans are population actors: We are bom or we give birth; we 
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move- never, once, often, perhaps across a state or international border* Eventually we all 
die. but our life e^qpectancy is affected by who we are, where we live, and how we li\^. The 
results of thcx millions upon millions of demographic acts yield the fertility, mortality and 
migration rates - the major ingredients in the making of a population projection. 

Fertility Assumptions: The most recent data on birth rates from the National Center for 
Health Statistics (NCHS) indicate a VS. total fertility rate of 1.74 for Whites; 23 for Blacks, 
In the fertility assumptions used for its projections, the U.S. Census Bueau estimates the 
rate for the 1980-85 period to be 1.783 for Whites and 2J21 for Blacks. It further calculates 
the overall rate for Texas as 2.17 or 1.164 greater than for the nation. 

Official fertility estimates for the 1985 resident Hispanics and Asians are more difficult 
to locate given the paucity of data at this time. According to a 1983 NCHS report, "Mexican 
women and 'other Hispanic' women had the highest fertility rates {among Hispanics]. 102.8 
and 108.8 per women 15-44 years of age, respectively." (2) This is about 62 percent gi^ater 
than the overall fertility rate (the number of births per 10(X) women be^,'een 15 and 64) for 
all women. Based on this, as well as other sources dealing with Texas fertility (3). we assume 
the total fertility rate for re^dent Hi^anic women to be 3.0 in 1985. 

Data on Asian fertility are even more difficult to locate. What is available indicates wide 
divergence among the numerous Asian ethnic groups in the United States. Demographer 
Robert Gardner has analyzed the 1980 census to arrive at some reasonable estimates of 
children ever born to Asian mothers. (4) Japanese and Chinese fertility is lightly below the 
national average; Korean and Indian approximate that averse; Filipino and Vietnamese 
fertility is considerably higher. Fragmentary reports suggest that other Southeast Asians 
(Kampucheans and Laotians including Hmomgs) exhibit even higher fertility. Given that an 
overwhelming proportion of the Asian population of Texas comes from Southeast Asia, we 
assume their fertiity in 1985 to be the same as that of Hi^anics, that is, 3.0 live births per 
woman. 

Overall the total fertility rate estimated for Texas in 1985 is 2-lZ That is slightly less than 
that estimated by the U.S. Census Bureau (2.17) noted earlier. 

Fertility levels for alt 1985 residents and descendants will converge by 2035 at 1.8. Thus, 
for all four ethnic groups, save the Anglos, fertility will decline gradually over that fifty-year 
period. For Anglos, it will rise imperceptively. A brief review of the literature on this topic 
explains this asaimption. Particularly relevant is the excellent work of University of Texas at 
Austin demographer, Frank Bean and his associates. (5) They have demonstrated that both 
length of residence in the United States and improvement in social status contribute to 



lower fertility among Mexicans. Similar research has shown such a relationship for other 
minority groups. 

Whether overall fertility remains at its current historical low mark or rises or falls even 
more in future years cannot be determined. In most developed countries, the picture is the 
same: Fertility rates are lower than ever recorded, and generally arc lower than those in the 
United States. With rare exceptions, most experts do not expect any significant increases in 
fertility for the foreseeable future; a few suggest further declines. We take a middle course 
and keep fertility at its current level. 

Post- 1985 immigrants require different sets of fertility assumptions. Unfortunately, 
statistical evidence documenting their fertility is almost nil. To arrive at what seem fairly 
reasonable assumptions, we rely on the scant information available and some estimate of 
fertility for country of origin. The total fertility rate for both Hispanics and Asians at time of 
entrance (i.e. 1985) is assumed to be 4.0. Such a level is just a little lower than that noted in 
Mexico, Central America and Southeast Asian countries. Furthermore, numerous studies 
have found that immigrants have lower fertility than their non-migrating counterparts.(6) 
Reasons for this are many. Those leaving an area are likely to be better educated and more 
motivated than those who remain. Furthermore, most migrate in their early adult years and 
pregnancies are sometimes postponed and even avoided given the problems associated with 
the move. Finally, the migrants often take on some of the norms of the receiving country. 
These may iiKlude iiKreased labor force participation on ths part of married women as well 
as a tendency to have smaller families. We assume that fertility levels will continue to drop 
in countries of origin. This is particularly true in Mexico. Thus, those immigrating in 1995, 
for example, will exhibit fertility reflecting the mode in that country at that point in time. We 
therefore assume that fertility will fall over the next fifty years to 12 by 2035 for all post- 
1985 immigrants and their descendants. 

Mortality Assumptions: Assumptions about future life expectancy, necessary for 
determining age-sex specific survival rates, are much simpler to develop than those for 
either fertility or migration. Slight variations in life expectancy do not affect the size of a 
future population significantly though the age distribution is altered somewhat. 
Furthermore, fluctuations such as noted for fertility and migration are seldom seen in 
mortality. 

We assume that all six sub-groups will converge by 2035 to a life expectancy of 76 for 
males and 80 for females. Progress will occur over the fifty year period for all ethnic groups. 
Anglos will extend their life expectancy from 70 for males and 75 for females; Blacks, 
Hispanics and Asians fi-om 67 and 71 No distinction is made between residents and post- 
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1985 immigrants. (7) These are fairly conservative assumptions about future mortality. 
Gn er improvements in life eiqjectancy are q ite possible, given recent strides in medical 
science and the growing awareness of "wellness" on the part of many Americans. Such 
conservatism on our part reflects cur reluctance to err on the "hi^** side. 

Migration Assumptions: By far the most tenuous aspect of making projections is 
developing assumptions about the future movement of people. Tt^ size and age distribution 
of receiving as well as sending regions are drastically affected. Furttermore, radical shifts in 
migration patterns can and do occur over very short periods^ The experience of the city of 
Houston in the early 1980s attests to this point People move in order to better their lots. 
For some this means crossing an international border in search of any job. For others, it 
means movii^ from one part of the nation to another in search of better employment Thus» 
regional economic environment is a crucial factor that determines the level of migration 
into or out of that region. As has b^n noted elsewhere, ''people move to Texas when jobs 
and wages are better, relative to the rest of the nation^'^CS) Many projection models are 
econometric rather than demographic That is, assumptions corK:entrate on job creation and 
people move to where the jobs are. The Texas Economic-Ekmographic Forecasting Model 
(TEDFM) is an example. Our projections are strictly demographic Migration will occur at 
certain stated levels and at least some jobs will be created to ^xount for tlus growth* 

Over the 1980-1984 period, legal immigration to Texas (as intended state of residence) 
has hovered around 45,(X)0. We assume that annual net immigration (that is, immigrants - 
emigrants) will be 47,500 annually. We do not know how many people leave the United 
States in any given year. A recent study estimates tl^ number to be around 100,000, most of 
them Anglo,(9) It swms reasonable to assume that close to ten percent leave from Texas. 
Thus our assumption of 47,500 annual net migration results from about 58,500 entering 
and 9,(XX) leaving the state and the nation. 

The allocation of the 47,5(X) by the four ethnic groups is based on data from the 198(^-85 
Yearbooks of the INS. About 45 percent of all legal immigrants settling in Texas come 
from Modco; 15 percent from other Latin American countries, mainly Central America; 35 
percent from Asian or Other sources; 5 percent from Canada or Europe. Black immigration 
from Haiti and African countries is very small though increasing slightly. Because much of 
the emigration from the United States (and, implicitly, from Texas) is by Anglos, we have 
not included them in our projections for legal immigration. In sum, our projections for net 
legal immigration include: Hispanic 30,000 (of whom 22^00 are Mexican); Asian and Other 
17,500- 

How many clandestine movements are there to Texas? No one knows, Texas 
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dem(^aphers Frank Bean and Allan King estimate that "the number of illegal migrants in 
Texas in 1980 ranges from about 6(K),000 to about 900,000." (10) How many enter in any 
single year remains a puzzle. Almost all illegal entries come across the Rio Grande. For our 
purposes, then, all illegal immigrants are Hispanic. If legal net immigration from Latin 
America is 30,0(K) then illegal net immigration should be no greater and possibly somewhat 
less. Undoubtedly a larger proportion of illegal than legal immigrants return to their 
homeland. Ftirthcrmorc, researchers at the Pqmlation R^earch Center of the University of 
Texas suggest that numenMis illegal entrants into Texas move on to Califomia.{ll) For our 
Scenario B projections, annual covert movraunts are assumed to total 25,000. In sum, total 
net immigration to Texas under Scenario B is 55,000 Hi^aniq 17300 Asian and Other. 
Again the possibility of erring on the conswv^ive side b noted. For that reason, Stxnario C 
has been prepared which assumes that net immigration from Latin America will be triple 
that noted under Scenario B. Thus, total net immigration under the High Scenario is 
182,000 of whom 17,500 arc Asian or Other and 165,000 are Hispanic (about 135,000 
iUegal). 

The age-sex distribution of immigrants is derived from anal^ of the INS data for 1980- 
1984 for selected Latin American and Asian countries. These arc applied to the totals 
mentioned above. In the case of imm«ration from Latin Amerfca, the proportion of young 
adults in Scenario C is increased at the expense of both the very young and the elderly to 
account for the proportion of immii^ts who are iUegal. Indirect evidence suggests that 
illegal immigrants are younger, on average, than their legal counterparts. 

Domestic or internal, migration is directly related to tlK health of tlw economy, and that 
is subject to major fluctuations over time. In the late seventies domestic migration to Texas 
was well over 100,000 per year. By the early eighties, it soared even higher. This was 
followed by mas^c declines to perhaps as low as 30,000 by 1984. E^nshw oil followed by 
an oil glut explains these wide shifts in migration levels. We assume a constant level of net 
domestic migration of 50,000 per year (40,(XM) Anglo and 10.0(M) Black). Because of the 
fairly high level of Hispanic immigration in these projections, we arc not assuming any 
internal movements of Hispanics into the state. However, it should be noted that such a 
movement is ocairing. Frank Bean and Marta Tienda document "a decided tendency for 
each of the Spanish origin groups to migrate to t^ South between 1975 and 1980."(12) 
Continued large scale fluctuations can be expected, but it is not possible to arbitrarily 
pinpoint dates for such occurrences. Our assumption may prove to be low or possibly high. 
In a sense, the number of internal arrivals i^ related to the number of immigrants. The 
greater the latter, the smaller the former ifjdjj ardli^'diief generator of migratioa 

The age-sex distribution for net domestic migration is assumed to be the same as 
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exhibited by migrants during the 19SO-1984 pericKi as noted by the Census Bureau. 

Our total migration assumptions under Scenario B amount to 122.500 per year - 72^00 
international, of which 25,000 are clandestine, and 50,0(K) are domestic. Ethnically, the 
breakdown is as follows: 55,000 Hispanic, 40,000 Anglo, 17,500 Asian and Other, and 
10,000 Black. For Scenario C the total is 232,500 divided as follows: Hispanic 165,000; 
Asian and Other 17,500; Anglo 40,000; Black 10,00a 

These are the demographic assumptions upon which our projections are based. Most 
readers will disagree with at least some of them. Again, these are not intended as 
predictions. The results are merely the answers to the question: ''What if these assun^Jtions 
are proven accurate?** The addition of Scenarios A and C should give efficient additional 
information on population size and composition to allow the reader to better interpret our 
projections and fit them into his or her views of the future demographic behavior that will 
affect the state of Texas. 
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